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Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


COMMENCING JUNE {6. 


North Shore Route. 


DON’T FAIL 
TO TAKE A TRIP 


TO GLOUCESTER 


On the New and Elegant 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave north side Central Wharf, 
Boston, (foot of State St.) week days at to 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Glouces- 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M.and2P.M.  Sun- 
days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. 
and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates 
for large parties apply to 


KE. S. MERCHANT, Agent 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25c. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts. 


IRON STEAMERS FROM LINCOLN 
WHARF (Weather Permitting.) 
For BASS POINT, week days and Sundays, 
.30, 11.00 A. M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, B15 P. 
Return 10,30 A. M.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.18, 7.00, 
9. P P.M 
‘or NAHANT, wecks days, 9.% A. M.; 12.%; 
2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30 P. M Return, S.o0, 11.00 A 
M.; 2.00, 3.25, 4.35, "6.00 P. M 
M.; 12.30, §.00, 6,30 P. M 
2.00, 6. % P. M 
*This boat lays at Bass Point 45 minutes, arriv- 
ing in Boston at 8 o'clock. 
ate, 2sc.; children, 1§c. Take East Boston 
Ferry Cars on Washington or Tremont St., or At 
lantic Ave. Horse Cars from Union Station. 
Special rates to parties. J. FLANDERS, 
Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston 


Providence 
Linc . . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily, 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M.. 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Point 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Due New York 7.00 A. M 
Returning leave New York at 5.30 P. M. 
from New Pier 36, N. R. 


J. W. MILLER, President. 
W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
0. H. BRIGGS, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Sundays, 9.% A. 
Return ttoo A. M., 


Deer Park »» 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $459 to ¢600 


per season. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSH!IELDS, 
MANAGER, 
CUMBERLAND, - - MARYLAND. 











POLAND SPRING HOUSE. 


NOW OPEN. 


This famous resort (with this year more attractions than ever) is reached via the Maine Central or 
Grand Trunk R. R. to 


DANVILLE JUNCTION. 


Thence via Poland Spring House stages (the only direct connection to Poland Spring House. 
Che thousands who annually visit this beautiful health and pleasure resort prove conclusively the 


remarkable effica-y of POLAN D WATER. 


For tickets, information, etc., address Boston Office, 175 Devonshire St 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, South Poland, Me 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGAssiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 

BosTONiaN Socirry. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Saturdays through July and August. 

Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom 15th to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Historic-GengaLocicaL Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

OL_p SourH WorK L[ectures for Young People. Wednesday, July 17, 3 P.m., John 
Hooper, the First Puritan, by Edwin D. Mead. 

Society OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday. 
Oct. to. 


Where are you Going to Spend the Summer? 


TEHEIS ANNUAL QUESTION —"™= = Ey 
Is solved in the green hills of 


5: And along the Shores of r 
—e— LAKE CHAMPLAIN. <a 


No state offers such beautiful attractions as_Vermont with its Grand Old Mountains, 
Silvery Lakes, Fragrant Forests, and Trout filled Brooks and Rivers and Enchanting 
Scenery. 

The Central Vermont Railroad gives full particulars concerning the most attractive 
resorts, hotels, family homes where summer guests are entertained (at from $4 to $10 a 
week), in a new illustrated booklet, now ready and which may be obtained free for the 


asking. Address, 
_T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., or S W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A. 
St. Albans, Vt. 


260 Washington St., Boston. 































by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. Also ten full-sized packets 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected ially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits. Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
instructions given for culture. Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name tnis paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 

a50 ACRES OF NURSERY. 4ad YEAR. 25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 









































New Encino Mun 
LIFE INSURANCE coMPayy 


Post Office Square, Bosto,, Ma 
» Mass 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 


LIABILITIES... —. | $24,250, 
92,277,995.4, 
ee 

ha Kat 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT , 
issued at the old life rate pren POS an 


Awnvat Casn distribu: 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed 
der and paid-up insurance va 
is entitled by the Massachus: 1 

Pamphlets, rates and va 
application to the Company's 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pre 
ALFRED D. FOSTER 


ae paid apo. a 
th 

Mt cash sure, 
which 
we Raures 
te 


TaNyY age sent» 


Vice Pres Y 
S. F. TRU! Secretary 
WM. I RNER. Ass & 


(5 Miles for 45 Cay ee 


MORRISON STEAMBOAT 09, 


SALEM WILLOW 


AND RETURN. 


Best Fish Dinners, Music, Dancin 


Bathing and Boating, . 


From Pearson's Whari 4 308 Atlant 
Avenue, daily (weather ; tting . 
New Boats, new piers a ‘ 

staunch and commodious st W: 

Capt. A. F. Doane, and *' | 

J. Rathburn, leave Boston 4M 

P.M Leave SALEM WI! MV 

and 7.00 P. M. Connectior W 


Beverly and Bakers Island 
Special rate to excursior 
DAVII KRISON, Tees 


NANTASKET 


AND 


DOWNER LANDINC. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wha weather pe 
mitting SUNDAYS 


For Hull (Pemberton Landi: 
a. M.; 12.30, 1.36, 2.30, 
p m 

Retnrn, 8.55, 11.05 a. mj 1 
6.55, 7.20. 8.20, 9.50 p. I 

For Hull (Y. C. Pier), 10.4 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m 

For Downer Landing, 10.4 

Return, 8.40 a M.; 52 00 m.; 

For Nantasket, al! the way 
a. M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 1 
6.20, 7.00, 5.00, 9.30 p.! 

For Nantasket, by boat a 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. M., 12 
5.15, 6.15, 7-45 P. m 





Return, 8 32, 10.48 a. m.; 12.33, 4 
6.33, 653, 8.03, 9.33 p- 0 
Fare by boat, or boat and ra 
Round trip tickets, with adr ; 
den, 60 cents, except on Monday 
G. P. CUSHIN! eneral Manag 


Now OPYPrEn. 


Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 
CANAAN, N. H. 


Offers every advantage ! 

rest. Jerusalem Spring Water Is 5 
to the hotel for all purposes 

For terms and accommodat 


O. PUNCHARD, Canaan, N. 













There’s Vigor 
In the Salt Sea Breezes, 


And nowhere can the) 
joyed so effectively as at 


The Oceanic 
Isles of Shoals, 


ten miles at sea, « a 
N. H. Send for artistic cesct 
tive booklet. H. G. MA®’ I, 
Manager. 


CUNARD LINE. 
Boston To Liver Poot EEN 
From Cunard Whart, ! Bos 


f Portsmout! 









me 4% 0 0 
AVONIA.... ..-. } ' - 
Steamers from New Yor oe Cable, $ 
First Cabin, $60 and upwa! 
and upwards, according ‘° 
Steerage at low rates. ‘ ‘ 
Drafts on England, Ireland . face. ® 















For freight or passage apply *! ©o™ th, Ages 
State Street. ALEXANDER MA ria 
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OSTON has blossomed in red 
B ind white this week in wel- 
come to the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, which is still holding 


ts annual convention here. Itisa 
table occasion, not only for the 
thusiasm with which the city has 
wen flooded, but for the immense 
nstituency represented. There 
are tens of thousands of delegates 
gathered here in Boston; the mem 
bership of the Society numbers mil 


ons. Secretary Baer gives the figures 

his report which was read on 
Thursday “A total of 41,229 
societies, with an individual mem- 
bership from every clime and every 
nation, with skins of varying color, 
f which 480 are red, 20,300 are yel- 
ow, 109,400 are black,and 2,343,560 
are white; in all, a great interracial 
9 


brotherhood ot 2,47 3,740. 


O* this very Saturday, too late 
for us to present any report of 
n this number of THE ComMon- 
VEALTH, the Christian Endeavor 
ciety calls the attention of all its 
to the great duties of citi- 

enship in America. Nothing has 
been more interesting in the work 
ety than its gradual ap- 
proach to the great practical duties 
which belong to the new inspiration 
of the forms of democratic govern- 


ment. The words which will be 
spoken today, and the resolutions 
which w taken home, will show 
that Chr in Endeavor ismore than 
4 name 
(¥ We sday evening the Harv- 
ard Summer School Commit- 
tee gave a reception at Fay House, 
Radcliffe Co lege, for the ladies of 
the summer school. Professor and 
Mrs. Shaler, and others of the com- 
rye A their wives, imparted 
P Soe } ngth and cordial grace 
othe sity itself to this semi- 
— tunction, which is not with- 
Vl a 


real and wide significance. 


summer school is growing fast. 
‘ how nes on ° 
— S together five or six 
é fc men and women from near 
and distant 


try, fron eal of our own coun- 
rs ag anada and even from 
= hong ‘stimus southward. These, 
lif ¢w of the Harvard and Rad- 
— undergraduates, combine for 
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six weeks of high-pressure, dead-in- 
earnest study under Harvard profes- 
sors or instructors, with all the 
superior advantages of the Harvard 
Laboratory and apparatus of all 
kinds at their disposal. Most of 
these men and women are themselves 
teachers in -colleges, high-schools 
and other institutions of learning, 
who come here to increase their 
knowledge and skill in some one di 
rection Experience has _ proved 
that the work done is not superfi 
cial but substantial 





iz England, archeology is not its 
own reward. It is the turn of 
Egyptology now. Last week, Dr. 
Naville for his discoveries received 
D. C. L, at Oxford; Dr. Thompson, 
also of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
was rewarded with K. C. B, and 
Dr. Petrie with LL. D.,at Edinburgh 
a little before. Rey. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, of Boston, for his labors in 
the same line, has just been presented 
by the Royal Society of Science and 
Arts with its decoration of honorary 
fellowship, Socinm honoris causa, as 
the beautiful encircled Maltese ¢ross 
in fine gold, appended to a blue rib 
bon, re ids, 
. R ANCE now comes forward with 
a proposition for a permanent 
treaty of arbitration with the United 
States. It will be remembered that 
last winter a member of the British 
Parliament, Mr. Cremer, brought 
over an unofficial request for such a 
treaty with Great Britain, indorsed 
by a majority of the members of 
Parliament in their individual capac- 
ity. This proposition was given the 
cold shoulder by the Senate commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the jingo 
spirit happening to be abroad in the 
land at that time. The encouraging 
feature of the situation is that two 
of the European nations most closely 
associated with the United States in 
commerce and in sentiment have 
now shown themselves ready to en- 
ter into an agreement establishing 
permanent peace. The United 
States cannot consistently hold aloof 
from an arrangement of this sort. 
Arbitration as a method of settling 
international disputes is already 
firmly established as the policy of 
this government. There ought to 
be no hesitancy in putting this 
policy into the form of treaties with 
nations willing to accept it. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

ARIED as the summer schools 
are in their purposes, they 
represent altogether a system which 
is still quite new, and which, as | 
suppose, is not properly appreciated, 
if indeed it be sufficiently appre- 
hended. One summer school calls 
itself a school of philosophy, another, 
perhaps, is a school of natural his 
tory, another of applied ethics. 
There are thus visible distinctions in 
what passes, and the people who 
gravitate to one‘and the other make 
up communities quite different from 





each other. All the same, however, 
the existence of these curious schools 
reveals to any one who attends upon 
them a great deal which could be 
learned in no other way, as to the 
determination of our people to ‘get 
the best,’ and as to the skill with 
which they succeed in working out 
a simple plan for the achieving of 
remarkable results. 

If a German writer were going 
into the history of the summer school 
movement, he would probably trace 
it back to the Methodist camp meet- 
ing. It is quite certain that the 
great Chautauqua movement origin- 
ated ina well conducted meeting for re- 
ligious purposes on Lake Chautauqua, 
Whatever the Chautauqua movement 
has lent to its various imitators may 
historically, therefore, be referred 
toits origin. But possibly it is not 
too much to say that that most 
stupid of persons, the ‘ average 
reader,’ has at length found out that 
a summer school is not a_ place 
where nine-tenths of the time is 
given to exercises of devotion. For 
the first ten years of the existence 
of the Chautauqua circles, it was im- 
possible tomake the ‘ average reader,’ 
or the average talker, believe that 
the Chautauqua reading-course, or 
that the Chautauqua assemblies, were 
arranged for a broad range of liter- 
ary and scientific instruction. But 
there are so many summer schools now 
that even the average reader has found 
out that a great deal of solid work is 
done in them. And, curiously 
enough, it has been their mission to 
show to the teachers in more per- 
manent schools what can be done 
when a person is willing to devote 
time and energy to a specific object, 
even though he have not many 
weeks in which to accomplish it. 

It must be confessed that in the 
ordinary routine of schools’ the 
ordinary teacher forgets that for 
every study there is a specific object. 
It is his business to keep the stream 
running, and he must be pardoned 
if he forgets why the stream is run- 
ning, or into what ocean it is flow- 
ing. When, on the contrary, a 
spirited man or woman presents him- 
self at a summer school of language 
and says to the teacher, to himself, 
and to all angels, “I will acquire a 
working use of the French language 
in the next three months ;”’ when he 
does this thing, and goes off in Octo- 
ber with that new capacity which he 
has earned—a capacity so remark- 
able that Augustus Casar would 
have said he was two men where he 
had been one— why, then this man 
becomes an object-lesson to every- 
body who sees him, and he makes 
everybody understand that the learn- 
ing of a particular language need 
not be spread over years, if only the 
pupil be determined. 

I had occasion, in these columns, 
not many weeks ago, to show that 
all the Greek necessary for admission 
into Harvard College can thus be 
acquired in three month’s steady 
work, if anybody is willing to give 
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the work andif there be a decent 
teacher at hand to give the direction. 
This miracle is wrought every sum- 
mer in hundreds of instances where 
the pupils at the summer school ap- 
proach subjects new to them with the 
energy of men and women and with 
the eagerness of those who are de- 
termined to succeed, This eagerness 
is very different from the lassitude 
of pupils who are constantly looking 
at the clock and are eager to ‘occupy 
the time.’ 

The summer schools achieve 
another objectina different direction, 
and it is not less important. They 
enable many isolated stud nts to 
come together at a favoravle point 
and make preparation for the year’s 
work in special lines of research 
where it does not much matter 
whether one study alone or with 
others. I have had an opportunity, 
since the month began, to see the 
classes who collected at Philadelphia 
to attend the summer school of the 
University Extension Society. Take 
now, as a good instance, what 
might be called the class in sociol- 
ogy. In this class, six or eight gen- 
tlemen, from as many different parts 
of the country, were lecturing at 
their best, not as they would have 
been in their respective universities, 
to classes of men who were taking 
many other studies at the same time, 
but to a select class, perhaps of fifty 
or sixty adult pupils, who came to- 
gether simply and purely to study 
the subject of social science in its 
theory and in its practical applica- 
tion. ‘The mere contact of these 
gentlemen and ladies with each 
other was an advantage to each of 
them. I am quite sure that the 
teachers were keenly interested in 
the course of instruction, and no 
one could see the work of such a 
class without understanding how 
many suggestions each pupil carried 
to his home for the reading and 
study of the next year— suggestions 
which he could hardly have received 
in any other way so definitely as 
he received them from_ personal 
friendly conversation with the dis- 
tinguished teachers to whom he 
listened. 

I had a personal opportunity of 
seeing the eagerness of the conver- 
sation which followed Dr. James’s 
lectures in the half-hour given for 
inquiry and discussion. I do not 
believe that he ever found pupils 
more eager, and I am quite sure, on 
the other hand, that his pupils were 
delighted with the frankness, the 
definiteness, and the courage of his 
answers to their varied questions. 
Now, in every day of that course, 
there were three such opportunities 
given for a hand-to-hand conversa- 
tion and discussion on the impor- 
tant subjects involved. And from 
a month thus spent the students go 
to their several homes with a stim- 
ulus, which cannot be overestimated, 
in the pursuit of the special study in 
which they have been engaged. 

EpwarpD E, HALE. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUCCESS. 


[From the Annual Address of the Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D,, at the Fourteenth 
International Convention of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, at 
Boston, July #1, 1895.] 

Sy by all standards it is no 

immodest Sstatement that the 
Endeavor movement is a success, 
An organization which in fourteen 
years has grown from one society to 
forty thousand, from fifty-six mem- 
bers to nearly two millions and a 
half ; an organization that has belted 
the globe; that finds itself as much 
at home in Old England as in New 
England, under the Southern Cross 
as under the North Star, under the 
Dragon flag of China as under the 
Stars and Stripes of America, can 
claim surely to be no provincial and 
temporary expedient, but a world- 
wide, providential movement. 

But success brings its own respon- 
sibilities. If the crop is large, the 
duties of stewardship are also large. 
The greater the fortune, the greater 
the obligation to useit aright. The 
responsibility for the future of Chris- 
tian Endeavor rests not with any 
leaders or officers or United Society 
or union, but with the Endeavorers 
themselves, in every one of the forty 
thousand societies the world around. 

What, then, are the providential 
responsibilities thrust upon Endeav- 
orers by the very success of this 
movement? What is demanded of 
us by the very triumphs of this good 
year? 

First. I would mention humble, 
unselfish devotion to the cause we 
represent, which is the cause of 
Christ; a devotion which is not 
measured by loaves and fishes ; a de- 
votion which is entirely independent 
of offices and emoluments and 
honors. This Society, thank God, 
has never yet been at the mercy of 
designing, mercenary schemers. Its 
very genius, its spiritual aims, its 
lofty purpose, its loyal dependence 
on the church which it serves, will, 
I believe, preserve it in the future as 
in the past. Everybody, from the 
pill-man to the railroad ticket-scalper, 
wants to sell you his wares, just be- 
cause you are numerous. Every- 
body, from the political hack, who 
is in the business for revenue only, 
to the prophet of a new dispensation, 
who is sure that his spiritual panacea 
is the only one to usher in the mil- 
lennium, wants your patronage be- 
cause there are so many of you. 
Don’t be beguiled. The Endeavor 
Society is for Christ and the Church; 
for home and native land; not to 
boost or bolster any political party 
or to sell any nostrums, be they for 
the body or soul. 

Above all, let us beware of ecclesi- 
astical politics. Suffer no boss, not 
even an ‘easy boss,’ in Christian 
Endeavor, If anyone in your State 
or local union attempts to lord it 
over God’s heritage, elect him to 
stay at home at the next opportunity. 
The Society has prospered in the 
past in every State and Province be- 
cause of the unselfish devotion of a 
myriad of unheralded workers. I 
know of no organization that is so 
indebted to recruits who ask for no 
pay, no uniform, no epaulets, no 
decorations, no reward except the 
reward of a meek and quiet spirit 
and a consciousness of duty done. 


If I may be allowed to refer for a 
moment to the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Its great mis- 
sionary work is done; the Constitu- 
tion is translated into and circulated 
in two scores of languages; it serves 
as a bureau of information for socie- 
ties in forty-four states, five terri- 
tories, eight provinces, and half a 


hundred countries outside of Amer- 
ica, on a total yearly expenditure of 
about $12,060, all of which it earns. 
This it is enabled to do largely be- 
cause there is so much gratuitous 
service given by those who love the 
cause. So it is in our State and 
local unions. They employ no paid 
officers; they have no large expend- 
itures; they afford no opportunity 
to the selfish adventurer. We have 
no votes, no patronage, no influence, 
which, as ah organization, we can or 
would deliver to him who seeks them. 

The limitations and functions of 
our National and State Endeavor 
unions are clearly defined. Their 
functions are, as they always have 
been, those of inspiration and stimu- 
lus, never of legislation. The con- 
ventions are mass-meetings for spirit- 
ual uplift and fellowship, where al- 
most no business is transacted, and 
to which no wire-pulling schemer 
need apply. Our success in the past 
has been won along these lines. 
The guideboard to our success for 
the future points in no other direc 
tion. 

Second. Past success have all 
been won along the lines of fidelity 
and intensest loyalty ; loyalty to God 
and his Word, loyalty to our individ- 
ual churches and their interests. 
These very successes thrust upon us 
the same course for the future. In 
order that we may be more intelli- 
gently faithful, may I suggest that 
greater attention be paid to the 
study of God’s Word, systematically 
and consecutively? ‘To be sure, it 
may be said with much force that 
the Sunday school is the place for 
this study, for the Sunday school is 
the church instructing the young, 
the Endeavor society the church 
training the young. This is all very 
true, but it is also true that there is 
much special Bibie study which may 
well be taken up by Endeavorers. 
There is also study for each one of 
his own church, her institutions, her 
creed, her polity, her missionary 
work. This, under the direction of 
the pastor, if possible, is most ap- 
propriate to any Endeavor society. 

It is the proud boast of this 
Society, and it is no empty boast, 
that it is as loyal to its own church 
as any purely denominational society 
possibly can be, Statistics recently 
obtained relating to the Sunday ser- 
vices, the mid-week prayer meeting, 
the missionary treasury, and other 
departments of church work, abun- 
dantly prove this. Let this loyalty 
be as intelligent as it is intense. Let 
us know why we are Baptists and 
Methodists and Presbyterians and 
Lutherans and Disciples of Christ 
and Congregationalists and Episco- 
palians. Let us base our service on 
intelligent devotion as well as on 
traditional veneration. 

Third, ‘The successes of the past 
have been due to certain distinctive 
principles, which have come to be 
known as Christian Endeavor Prin- 
ciples. This Convention is not an 
agglomeration of all kinds of young 
people’s societies. It is not a gath- 
ering of musical and literary and 
social and amusement societies. It 
is a convention of Christian En- 
deavor Societies. The growth of 
these fourteen years is not a happy 
combination of odd elements which 
have come together by chance. As 
every plant has a root, so every En- 
deavor society has a root. Rather, 
it has three roots: the pledge, the 
consecration meeting, and a system 
of committees by which its practical 
service for Christ is performed. You 
might as well expect a plant to grow 
strong and vigorous if you hack away 
at its roots as an Endeavor society 
to grow strong without these cardi- 
nal principles ; and yet some people 


have not only pulled up the Society 
to look at its roots, but have delib- 
erately cut off one or more of them. 
They could not accept the experience 
of ten thousand others, but must lop 
off one or more of the roots for the 
sake of having an original society, 
and then they have wondered thatit 
has so soon withered and died. Orig- 
inality in organization is sometimes 
a good thing, but it often costs too 
much, as many an Endeavor society 
can testify. 

To speak with all seriousness, so 
far as my experience has gone, in 
every part of the world, in every 
climate, under all circumstances, in 
all denominations, among young peo- 
ple of every color and condition, I 
have never known a Christian En- 
deavor society to long flourish which 
ignored the pledge, the consecration 
meeting, or the essential committees. 
All of the untimely deaths of which 
I have heard, except those due to 
ecclesiastical strangling or freezing, 
can be traced directly to a neglect 
of these fundamental ideas, which 
make a young people’s society a 
Christian Endeavor society. 

While there is the utmost flexibil- 
ity and adaptability to circumstances, 
doctrines, church polity, and ecclesi- 
astical conditions, in all lands, there 
are also in all lands these common 
and essential elements, which the 
Endeavor Society has introduced 
into the organized Christian life of 
young people, and which differentiate 
this Society from every other. The 
vast significance of this truth is 
found in the fact that these three 
features (the pledge, the consecra- 
tion meeting, the leading commit- 
tees) embody the distinctive relig- 
ious idea of the Society. No form 
of words is contended for; no exact 
uniformity of method is my plea; 
but for the predominance of the 
supreme religious thought embodied 
in the pledge, the consecration meet- 
ing, and the essential committees, I 
do plead. 

The God ordained purpose of the 
Endeavor movement is to raise the 
standard of practical devotion and 
consecrated religious enthusiasm of 
young people. It is constantly say- 
ing by means of the pledge, the 
consecration meeting, and the lead- 
ing committees: “Make of your 
religion the first thing in all your 
lives, Place it before your business, 
before your social pleasures, before 
your school, before your amuse- 
ments ;” “There is one supreme 
thing in the world, and that is the 
service of the Master; “ Allow no 
paltry excuse, no mood, no inclina- 
tion, no whim, no worldly pleasure, 
to come between you and your 
religious duties.” 

O friends, this is the burden of 
my message to-night. Raise and 
keep aloft the spiritual standard of 
service and devotion as you ever 
have done in the past. Raise it 
higher and higher if you would win 
new victories. Our Christian 
citizenship, our missionary zeal, our 
fellowship, depend first of all and 
draw their power from this lofty 
devotion. This gives Christian 
Endeavor a right to live. This 
accounts for its success in the past. 
This guarantees its success in the 
future. Not only the success of the 
movement as a whole, but of every 
individual society, teaches us this 
lesson ; loads us with this responsi- 
bility ; forces upon us this inevita- 
ble conclusion ; faces us with this 
necessity: that the spiritual standard 
must be maintained, that the means 
to this end must be observed; in 
other words, that an Endeavor 
society must be an Endeavor society 
and have the distinguishing marks 
of a pledge and a consecration 
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\rmenian fellow Chris- 
endured such awful in- 
dignities and sufferings. The un- 


speakable Turk is afraid of the unity 
f spirit brought about by our 
fellowship and brotherhood! May 
he have no allies and co-partners in 
lestroying our fellowship in this 
country! God puts upon us by 
reason of His former blessings a 
mighty responsibility to preserve 
flawless perfect this blessed 
Spirit of unity in the bond of perfect- 
ness. In such a fellowship only can 


we go forward to the largest victories. 


But this fellowship, I believe, is 
assured, Never again will the hosts 

God be divided into warring 
factions as in the past. Never 
‘gain will churches be multiplied, 
as often in the past, only to 
Struggle and die, or, worse still, to 
Y¢ to perpetuate sectarian rivalry. 


Never again will united wickedness 
cmb because Christians are 
“iwided. Never again will the devil 
saugh because Christians are busier 
Oghting each other than they are 
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fighting him. ‘The proposed}World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union, which 
perhaps will be consummated this 
week, will still further cement our 
unity. For such a fellowship as this 
has Christian Endeavor come to the 
Kingdom. 


NEWTON IN THE REVOLUTION. 

[From the Address of William C. Bates at 
the Celebration of the Hlunnewell Hill Club, 
July 4, 1895.] 

NE hundred and nineteen years 
have passed since that Declar- 
ation of Independence whose anni- 
versary we here celebrate. The 
story of those early days has been so 
often told that it seems as if nothing 
new could be said, but we cannot 
too often recall the tale. 

It was a grand, brave thing to do, 
and our fathers did it bravely, 
grandly. The thirteen colonies had 
a total population of about three 
millions, scattered and for the most 
part poor, two million pounds of 
revenue, taxes and loans was the 
most they could raise in a single 
year. England, Scotland and 
Ireland comprised about ten millions, 
raised ten million pounds in taxes, 
could borrow hundreds of millions. 
England had an immense commerce 
and her colonies poured large wealth 
into her treasury. One hundred 
and thirty cruisers and transports 
brought troops to New York; the 
whole American Navy was not more 
than seventeen vessels, The 
Colonies had on the average 35,000 
men under arms in any one year, 
and at times the active force was no 
more than sooo. The Englishhadan 
average of 40,000 troops in the 
Colonies, the larger part of whom 
would be utilized in a single military 
operation. 

We cannot now linger upon the 
details of those seven years of 
struggle between powers’ whose 
material resources were so unequal. 
The decisive events were the cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga and evacuation 
of Boston; the battle at Trenton in 
December, 1776; the capture of 
Burgoynes army in October, 1777 ; 
the treaty with France in February, 
1778; the surrender of Cornwallis 
in October, 1781. These were the 
outward decisive events, but the 
inner moving forces which com- 
pelled success were the firmness and 
resolution of the people; and these 
were typified in Washington. “ His 
patience and endurance, his ability 
to hold in check large forces with 
small armies imperfectly equipped, 
his power to keep the country up to 
the support of the war, mark him as 
one of the world’sgreat commanders.”’ 

Let us recall for a moment the 
record of our Newton patriots in 
those days that tried men’s souls, 
The population of Newton in 1775 
was about 1400. Weare gathered 
today, as you may remember, upon 
the homestead of the first permanent 
settler, John Jackson, whose house 
seems to have been upon the spot 
now occupied by Mr. Williston on 
Washington street. The men who 
lived here were hard-working farmers, 
descendants of the first settlers, 
men of strongcommon sense, serious, 
determined, with positive ideas, 
anxious to know the right and wrong 
of every question—such as have 
made up the bone and sinew of the 
New England native population. It 
was these men with like-minded men 
of Acton, Wayland, Concord and 
Lexington,who ‘fired the shot heard 
round the world.’ 

The town records show that from 
1765 the town was alive to the issues 
of freedom crowding upon the 
Colonists. The first recorded pro- 
test was against the proposed Stamp 
Act. In 1767 the town passed reso- 
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lutions against the use of some 
foreign made luxuries and voted to 
take all prudent and legal measures 
to encourage the produce and manu- 
factures of ‘this province and to 
lessen the use of imported articles. 

In 1772, it was resolved “that no 
good man can be silent in the cause 
of liberty at this alarming period, 
when such arbitrary measures are 
taken as tend to destroy that glori- 
ous Constitution, which has cost the 
labor of ages and the blood of thow 
sands and that all that abet tyranny 
merit the detestation of this people 
and the contempt of mankind.” 
Then followed resolutions against 
the salaries of judges being paid by 
the crown, against all taxation with- 
out representation, against the use 
of taxed tea; a committee of corre- 
spondence was provided; in short, 
the town was fully alive to the issues 
of the time and for ten years was 
most active in the patriot cause. 

Then came the Declaration of In- 
dependence. On June 17, 1776, 
while the Declaration was being dis- 
cussed in the Provincial Congress, 
the town discussed the second arti- 
cle in the warrant, andthe question 
was put: “That in care the Honor- 
able Continental Congress should 
for the safety of the American Col- 
onies declare them independent of 
Great Britain, whether the inhabi- 
tants of this town will solemnly en- 
gage with their lives and fortunes to 
support them in the measure ;”’ and 
the vote passed unanimously in the 
affirmative. 

Nobly did the men of this town 
stand by this vote. The town was 
not unprepared for conflict. Two 
companies of militia and a company 
of minute. men were in training be- 
fore 1775. The town voted money 
to pay for muskets for any too poor 
to buy them; two pieces of artillery 
were bought. 

Then came the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Two hundred 
and eighteen men of Newton were 
among the ‘embattled farmers.’ 
While Paul Revere was on his mid- 
night ride, a future hero of the war, 
Joseph Ward, was on his way from 
his Boston school to join the Newton 
minute men. He ‘got his gun,’ as 
the boys say, at his father’s house 
on Ward street, and joined Jackson 
and the others at Angier’s Corner 
(now Nonanfum Square). They 
could not wait for their captain, and 
Michael Jackson was then and there 
chosen to command, making them a 
model speech in four words: “ Quick 
time! Forward! March!” They 
halted at the Watertown Meeting 
House, where the Committee of 
Safety was in consultation. Again 
Jackson could not brook delay and 
left in anger with his men. They 
never left the track of the British 
till the red coats were embarked at 
Lechmere’s Point at nightfall. 

Old and young were joined to- 
gether in this company. Dea. Ward 
was there, sixty-nine years old; 
Joshua Fuller, only sixty-two ; Eben- 
ezer Fuller, aged seventy-three ; and 


Noah Wiswell, aged seventy six, went 
along, as he said, ‘to see what the 
boys were doing.’ He came home 
with a British musket and a wounded 
hand. 

Time will not permit us to linger 
upon the details of the service of 
our Newton patriots. Four hundred 
and thirty Newton names are re- 
corded on the rolls; nearly every 
able-bodied man in the town for 
some part of the time. They were 
at Dorchester Heights, at ‘Ticon- 
deroga, at Cambridge guarding pris- 
oners, on the expedition to Canada. 
Several names have come down to 
us of those who performed distin- 
guishing services: Nathaniel Seger, 
Timothy and Michael Jackson, Joseph 
Ward, whose crayon portrait is in 
our public library, and humbler 
names equally worthy through ser- 
vice, only limited by their opportuni- 
ties. 

All through the war the town 
voted liberally of its money to pay 
the men who were enlisted or drafted. 
For seven years their patience was 
tried; they endured unto the end, 
and the Declaration of the 4th of 
July, 1776, became accomplished 
fact. Believe me, my friends, it is 
an inspiring heritage to which we 
have come by living in this Newton 
of ours. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKMEN, 


aes the victory, once famous, 
of Hobbs, the American lock- 
maker, over all the complicated 
English locks. Mr. E. B. Denison, 
a careful student of such subjects, 
wrote the careful and interesting 
article on locks for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Thisarticle closed with 
the following really funny contrast 
between the English machinist and 
the American. It is so funny, and 
so good and so true, that it is left 
out of the more recent editions of 
the Encyclopedia : 

“We will only add _ that the cast- 
ing of both these American locks, 
which have all their heavy parts of 
cast iron, is vastly superior to any 
iron casting we have ever seen made 
in England; and on the whole, the 
United States are evidently far 
ahead of us in the manufacture both 
of good and cheap locks, and all be- 
cause our people are too stupid to 
substitute machinery for handwork, 
and because (as Mr. Hobbs said in 
the discussion at the Society of 
Arts) ‘if the English workmen can 
do anything to make a machine go 
wrong, they will; whereas. in 
America they will do all they can to 
help it.’ In the same way the 
American and French manufacturers 
of clocks have driven our makers, 
both of common clocks and orna- 
mental clocks, quite out of our own 
market, and any enterprising manu- 
facturer might very soon finish the 
business by making both church and 
house clocks at half the price which 
is paid for the old fashioned hand- 
work of Clerkenwell and of far 
better quality.” 
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Joun DALYON AND THE Rist O¥|MODERN 
Cuemistry, By Sir Henry E. Koscoe. 
New York and London : Macmillan & Co. 
Of course the scientific man knows 

the life story of John Dalton, but 

the information that the general 
public has with reference to this 
leader of scientific thought and ac- 
tion is limited to the idea that he 
was some kind of a chemist. The 
volume which sets forth his life and 
the many practical lessons which it 
exhibits is therefore worthy of the 
highest commendation, This volume 
is the first one of the Century 

Science Series. Its title is, John 

Dalton and the Rise of Modern 

Chemistry, and it is prepared by Sit 

Henry E. Roscoe, already well and 

favorably known through his chemi- 

cal attainments and his previous 
scientific writings. 

Dalton was the great father of 
chemistry, for with his demonstra- 
tion of the conservation of matter 
throughout chemical changes, chem- 
istry became for the first time an 
exact science. Previous to this, the 
experimenter could foretell the 
nature of the reaction due to some 
combination of elements, but the 
precise quantity of materials needed 
to produce certain results could not 
be foretold, excepting on the author- 
ity of some already performed ex- 
periment. With Dalton’s atomic 
theory, such calculations become al- 
most elementary in their nature. 

The story of Dalton’s life is very 
interesting. It is a boon to the in- 
telligent reading public that Mac- 
millans have presented it admirably, 
in every way. ‘The early life of the 
young man is sketched in an inter- 
esting manner, his first teaching, at 
the age of twelve, when he opened a 
village school in Eaglesfield, his 
birthplace, where for two years he 
taught boys and girls who were even 
some years older than himself. His 
perseverance is remarkably shown 
forth and his versatility, and in de- 
tail, the stepping stones of progress 
from his humble beginnings to his 
final greatness. His versatility,in 
particular, is striking. He was a 
meteorologist of no mean calibre, 
and in his investigation of atmos- 


-pheric phenomena, he devised new 


methods and new instruments. He 
surmised the electrical nature of the 
aurora long before its action on the 
magnetic needle had been observed, 
he reasoned out the true cause of the 
rain, the place of evaporation in the 
economy of the world, and fore- 
shadowed the liquefaction of gases, 
and these things in departments 
other than that in which he was later 
so great an authority. Thus the 
story goes on in an interesting way, 
tracing out the progress of this great 
man. The volume is one which 
should find place in every library. 
Joun Rrirecute, JR. 


Tue Cat. By Rush Shippen Huidekoper. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

One outcome of the national cat 
show in New York, early in the 
present year, was an exposure of the 
poverty of our literature in works 
having reference to our domestic 
pet, the cat. Dr. Huidekoper, real- 

‘izing that a need existed, has set out 
to supply this need, and has pro- 
duced a volume which is well worthy 


of praise. It concerns itself first 
with the position of the cat in zool 
ogy, giving brief descriptions of the 
species of the family Fe/is, of which 
there are some fifty. ‘The subject is 
then narrowed to the consideration 
of the domestic cat, its origin and 
its varieties. Some remarks follow 
on the care of the cat, and a large 
amount of space is devoted to the 
diseases of the cat, a portion of the 
work which will be valuable in every 
household. Some few remarks are 
made with reference to the adminis 
tration of medicines and kindred 
subjects. Other considerations, the 
emblematic signification of the cat, 
for example, serve to complete a very 
useful and desirable volume. 


Prince Bismarck. By Charles Lowe, M 

A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

It is only fair that people should 
read just now a book like this, which 
retells the career of the history-mak- 
ing Bismarck, through his youth, 
and prime, and active age. For the 
old German's sere and yellow leaf of 
life at Schoénhausen, when lately 
stirred by visiting deputations of 
University students and other pil- 
grims, pathetically quivers and even 
sometimes rattles rather dryly on its 
stem. We know, but might forget, 
that this slippered pantaloon has 
been the soldier and judicial states 
man, and the romantic-sighing lover, 
too. 

The book was written by an Eng- 
lishman very much in love with his 
hero ; having a firm but sympathetic 
grasp on both today’s and yester- 
day’s historic details, and the rare 
faculty of so choosing and arranging 
the most significant among them, in 
less than 250 pages, as to present a 
series of clear dramatic pictures 
with no loss of general effect. It is 
what the author calls a sketch in- 
corporating the substance of up-to- 
date materials about its subject, 
‘sometimes corrective, sometimes 
supplementary,’ which have come to 
hand since his large two-volume 
work with the same title was pub- 
lished, ten years ago. 

Its first scene shows young Bis- 
marck as the jovial if not roistering 
student, then the solid country 
squire who leaves his comfortable 
acres to re-establish the dignity of 
Prussia against Austria’s arrogance 
in the national diet, and to insist 
upon the subduing of her rivalry by 
war. Then it shows him while his 
‘prentice hand grows skilful at 
diplomacy in forming the North Ger- 
man Confederation and masterful in 
setting a new and narrower bound- 
ary to France. In his best rdéle it 
shows him afterwards as the peace- 
keeper of Europe, and last as major- 
domo of the Reich, before his fall. 

In its earlier glimpses this review 
points out particularly well how 
much besides the unifier of German 
nationality Otto von Bismarck might 
have been. The youthful letters to 
his wife and sister quoted here im- 
ply ‘deep veins of poetry, of ro- 
mance, of philosophy—all beauti- 
fully blended,’ But it makes one 
feel that Bismarck crushed within 
himself the tendrils of fine sensibil- 
ity, and too much trained his philo 
sophic gifts into coarse-fibered 
shrewdness. He seems to have 





made up his mind that to succeed as 
a statesman he must excel as a liar ; 
and that he must set himself to 
thwart opposing wills by methods 
fair and foul indifferently, or as each 
several case demanded. 

ihe likeness between Mr. Lowe’s 
vivacious brevity of style as an his- 
torian and that of our own John 
liske suggests a characteristic con- 
trast between the two chief national 
figures they have chosen to set forth. 
it will take a long time, perhaps, to 


demonstrate whether the statesman- | 


ship of craft, in Bismarck, or that of 
truth, in Washington, does better in 


the end; but already, while Bis- 
marck nurses the wound of Ger- 
manys ‘ingratitude’ beside his 


flickering hearth, men are inquiring 
how long the nation he so power- 
fully welded is to last. 


WALTER SToRRS BIGELOW. 


PRIMITIVE MAN 
New York: D 
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STORY OF 
Clodd 


By Ed 
Appleton 


The Library of Useful Stories, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 
bids fair to be most useful, judging by 
the two numbers which have already 
been issued. ‘The first of these, the 
Story of the Stars, has already re 


ceived favorable notice in these 
columns. ‘The second, which has 
just come from the press, is The 


Story of Primitive Man, by Edward 
Clodd, well known as an author, and 
as president of the English Folk 
Lore Society. The little volume 
(for this series consists of volumes 
which slip readily into the pocket) 
considers first the place of man in 
the life-history of the earth, next his 
relations to the earth’s time-history, 
and then itself with the 
relics left by pre-historic man and 
the story which they teach us. The 
book presents its topics in excellent 
style and is well illustrated. The 
American reader may perhaps be 
disappointed that no mention of the 


concerns 


palxolithic finds of this country is | 


made, nor is reference given to any 

American authority, but it should be 

remembered that the treatise makes 

no claim to present other than the 

most general principles, and details 

of whatever sort have no place in it. 
J. R., JR. 


LECENDS OF FLORENCE. By Charles God- 
frey Leland. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 

as he 


Versatile is, and enviably 


well-stocked with the wisdom of 
many tongues, Mr. Leland could 
never be accused of pedantry. And 


because his Legends of Florence are 
presented, not in the form of one 
more layer to be added to the mass 
of learning, but in picturesque, 
though simple style, they will be in- 
teresting not alone to the student of 
folk-lore—‘folk-lorist’ is Mr. Leland’s 
word—but tothe most unscientific 
lover of a poetic story, well and 
gracefully told. In Florence, Mr. 
Leland has found a more rich and 
fertile field than any in which he has 
heretofore made studies in popular 
tradition; the beautiful old city 
fairly teems with what are, it is true, 
but the fragmentary remnants of a 
once flourishing growth of myth and 
fable. Reconstruction, therefore, 
has been no small part of the col- 
lector’s task, and Mr. Leland admits 
having taken, in the retelling of a 
number of the tales, the ‘utmost lib- 
erty.’ According to his own state- 
ments, he collected this lore, both 
verbally and in writing, from the 
Florentine’people themselves, largely, 
however, through the medium of one 
of their witches, these mysterious 
creatures being still ‘ the repositories 
of all the folk-lore.’ While some of 
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ncerning municipal 
D. R. C. 
‘-Fic. By Mrs. M. E. M. 


ide 


re 
story of more 


Mifflin & Co. 
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he Man-Fig Mrs. 
the picturesque 
xas village the back- 
than 
A plot which for 
probability, and a 
of conventionality 


¢ 


istice to a melodrama, is 


ully worked 


out that the 


finished stery appears simple and 
natural; situations, in themselves 
unquestionablystagey, are developed 
dramatically and not theatrically 
by Mrs. Davis's clever pen. The 
conventional types of character 
which also appear in the story, such 
as the absurdly eccentric old maid, 
and the faithful negro slave, are 
subjected to the same modernizing 
and revivifying process with fairly 
good result. The real hero of the 
book, Vanborough Herring, is an 
interesting character, drawn with no 
little artistic skill. The genuine 
charm of the heroine Olive Herring, 
and the impossibly ridiculous career 
of Madame de Jolibois, should be 
learned at first hand. With much 
tact, the author of this book has 
avoided the introduction of any 
questions of race or politics such as 
the scene of her story, or its date, 
which is just previous to the civil 
war, might have suggested. The 
style is throughout charming. 


NOTES. 

The important feature advertised 
for the forthcoming number of 
Moods, the journal of ‘decadent’ 
Philadelphia, is a poem by Mr. 
Harvey M. Watts. But Mr. Watts’s 
is not in the least decadent. 
On the contrary it is distinguished ; 
altogether serious and dignified. It 
is a ‘reply’ to the strictures on 
literary men in Browning’s poem, 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology. The 
movement of Mr. Watts’s thought is 
rapid and strong; the form of his 
blank verse is unexceptionable. 
Without doubt this poem will bring 
him reputation as a young man of 
excellent ability. He is an editorial 
writer on the Philadelphia Press. 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole 


verse 


has his 


hands full of work. His summer 
novel, On the Point, is out of the 
way; it came forth last Thursday, 


advertised by a poster done by H. 
B. Pennell. But Mr. Dole is read 
ing the proofs of some more of his 
book re presently to appear ; 
one, ttion of poems called 
The Hawthorne Tree, to be pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
another a volume of Sicilian stories, 
translations from the works of 
Giovanni Verga. This will be pub- 
lished under the title The Shadow 
of A°tna by the Joseph Knight Co. 


The Fourth of July poster de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Woodbury for 
the current number of the Century 
is one of the best that has been pro- 
duced in America. It is printed in 
flat tints in four colors, black and 
yellow and dull shades of green and 
blue. It represents a night scene, 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns, 
as befits the festival season. A 
group of men and women, in 
silhouette, are watching a flight of 
rockets athwart the sky. The mass- 
ing of the colors is effective yet not 
heavy. 





The Story of the Plants, by Grant 
Alien, is to be the next volume in 
the helpful little series entitled The 
Library of Useful Stories, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews, author 
of Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden, is a well known authority 
among florists on the subject of the 
colors of flowers. Professor Bailey, 
of Cornell, points out that the book 
fills a great need for a botany from 
the hand of an artist fully alive to 
form and color. 


A number of the leading Ameri- 
can specialists in Palaeontology— 
including Professors Marsh, Beecher, 
Schuchert, Scudder, Hyatt Jackson, 
Wachsmuth, etc., about a dozen in 
all, have combined to take in hand 
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for revision and enlargement, the 
several sections of the translation 
which has been made by Dr. 
Charles Eastman of Harvard, of 
Professor Karl von Zittel’s Hand- 
buch der  Paliaontologic. The 
Elements of Palaeontology which is 
the outcome of their labors, pub- 
lished by the Macmillans, is a 


thoroughly American work brought ° 


quite up to date. 


The late poet, Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, was a grandson of the 
Rev. Jonathan Bourcher, the author 
of A View of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the American Revolution. 
Parson Boucher, it will be remem- 
bered, was an English immigrant in 
Virginia, a friend of George Wash- 
ington, and a Tory who had to 
return to England when the Revolu- 
tion broke out. 


Mr. Harold Frederic says that 
there comes from Southern Hungary 
a curious story of the discovery 
among the ruins of a Roman camp 
of the Fourth Legion of Flavia 
Felix, of unmistakable proof that in 
the second century officers stationed 
there understood and made use of 
movable types. The evidences of 
this are said to have been examined 
by members of the Bucharest 
Academy of Archrology and de 
clared be wholly satisfactory, 
and the Viennese savants are await 
ing their turn with interest. 


to 


Zola is said to be riding a wheel 
to regain the health he has lost. 
Meanwhile Rome, his novel, where- 
in the pope is being held up to 
ridicule, lies untouched. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow, a guest of 
the German Emperor on his yacht 
at Kiel, will supply an article 
the fétes for Harper's Weekly. 
article will be illustrated. 


on 
The 


The July number of the North 
American Review opens with a dis- 
cussion of Fenimore Cooper’s Liter- 
ary Offences, in which Mark Twain, 
forsooth, protests against Cooper’s 
poverty of invention and dullness of 
word-sense. The Hon. Frederic C. 
Penfield, U. S. Diplomatic Agent 
and Consul-General to Egypt, con- 
tributes a paper on Contemporary 


Egypt in Thirty Years in the Grain: 


Trade, Egerton R. Williams reviews 
the history of the grain trade in the 
United States for the last three 
decades. Hon. Edward O. Leech, 
late Director of the Mit, writing 
from the gold standard point of view, 
considers free silver coinage would 
be a national disgrace as well as a 
national misfortune. The third in 
the series of Wild Traits in Tame 
Animals, by Dr. Louis Robinson, 
proves as interesting as its prede- 
cessors. A timely and seasonable 
article on The Disposal of a City’s 
Waste, is furnished by Col. George 
E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning the City of New 
York. Albert D. Vandam’s seventh 
instalment of Personal History of 
the Second Empire, treats of The 
Conspiracy of the Carbonaria, and 
in Coin’s Financial School, and 
Its Censors, W. H. Harvey, the 
author of Coin’s Financial School, re- 
plies to the criticisms bestowed on 
that popular work. Under the head- 
ing of Degeneration and Evolution, 
space is found for three valuable 
papers, viz.: A reply to My Critics, 
in which Dr. Max Nordau vigorously 
refutes the strictures made on his 
Degeneration in the June Review 
by Kenyon Cox, Anton Seidl, and 
Mayo W. Hazeltine ; Kidd’s Social 
Evolution is thoughtfully considered 
by the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
and The Decay of Literary Taste is 
forcibly deprecated by Edmund 
Gosse, the eminent English writer. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The “New Harry & Lucy” 
is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. These amuisng and in- 
structive letters originally pub- 
lished in the THe Common- 
WEALTH, have been collected in 
one volume fully illustrated. 


Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Rev. John (. Palfrey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 


We have had a few 


very fine 


photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a very excellent portrait, 


which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND. 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 

FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 
Etching — size 11x16 inches. 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches, 

TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, by E. Renouf. 
Heliotype — 22x28 inches. 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 


usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 20x24. 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c., 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 





READER AT HOME. 

If any gentleman or lady needs an 

accomplished reader or amanuensis 

for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 























THE FRENCH COOKING ROOM. 


Bias French cooking room is found 

to be sui generis a delightfully 
convenient little affair, although the 
first impressions its brick floor and 
conservative dimensions give, says 
the N. Y. Times is of primitiveness. 
It is always small, that is, the aver- 
age kitchen, and in the French 
apartment any nook answers for it. 
For French economy reckons time 
and space in its ratio, and it stands 
to reason that much useless time is 
spent in walking about a large room 
in search of materials or utensils. It 
was a sense of this very thing which 
led a bright Western woman who 
had become reduced to doing her 
own work, to make her butler’s pan 
try and gas stove answer the needs 
of a kitchen, since in that way she 
had everything ready to hand. 

No matter how small the French 
kitchen it always boasts of a gener 
ous range, with an artistic wall set 
ting of- blue and white tiling corres- 
ponding with the like setting of the 
water pipes and sink. This tiling is 
not the least attractive peculiarity 
of the kitchen, forming as it dues, 
with the red bricks of the floor, a 
fascinating color scheme. So in the 
beginning, even in the kitchen, you 
find the touch of color that these 
Latin nations are never without, 
their love for which speaks from the 
blossoming plant in the window to 
the painted ash-barrel. 

Despite the generous range, which 
has all sorts of devices and different 
places for burning wood, or coke, or 
coal, or nothing—for, when you will, 
you can employ the gas stove, which 
is a fixture of the French kitchen 
there is seldom a large boiler attach 
ment, but in its stead a queer little 
copper boiler let down at one side of 
the oven is supposed to hold enough 
water to meet the needs of the aver- 
age householder in France. Hot 
water, as a consequence, is at a pre- 
mium, which, perhaps, accounts for 
the indifference of the French to the 
luxuries of the bath. Even the 
friendly, hissing teakettle, that most 
appealingly cozy bit of kitchen fur- 
nishing, is a quantity unknown. Its 
place in the French cuisine is taken 
by a queer little tin pitcher, with a 
cover. These come in assorted 
sizes, and no matter how sizable or 
imposing the dimensions, they al- 
ways seem to be make-shifts. 

There is seldom a dipper; its use 
and abuse is not French; and there 
are no brooms. Brushes of all kinds 
and a sort of a broom made of tiny 
twigs, the kind used by the street 
sweepers, are to be found in France, 
but nothing along the practical lines 
of the article so familiar to the New 
World household. The merits of 
the chopping bowl have not found a 
place in the French cook’s heart. A 
square board and a peculiar two- 
handled chopping knife, held in 
both hands when used, answering to 
the needs of that delectable dish, 
hash, or the savory ragouts and cro- 
quettes @ da Francais. 

Such implements of kitchen war- 
fare as the poker, tongs, shovel, and 
dust pan of France are all strangely 
unfamiliar and decidedly primitive 
in appearance. So also are the bak- 
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FROM CHICAGO 


SPRING. 


is one of the largest and most valuable hotel 
properties in the world, the Poland Spring House and the Mansion 
House, owned and managed by the enterprising firm of 


Hiram Ricker & 


Sons, descendants of jabez Ricker who built a small tavern on the spot a 


hundred years ago. 


‘The business has grown to phenomenal proportions, 


the Rickers counting among their patrons the wealthiest people of the land, 


those highest inthe financial circles and in official station. 
is appropriately called the Saratoga of New England, 
piece of enterprise on the part of the Rickers w 


tiful Maine State Building at the 


Poland Spring 
A characteristic 
was the purchase of the beau 


Chicago World’s Fair, and transported it 


to Poland Spring to be used as a museum and library for their guests. It 
was appropriately dedicated last week, the Rickers extending their hospi 


talities to a large gathering of people from all parts of the country. 
dresses were made by the Senators and Governor of 


nent gentlemen. 
appears, at Poland Spring 


ing dishes and saucepans of unbaked 
clay, which, however, are most de 
sirable on account of their cleanli- 
ness. 

Most of the apartment kitchens 
and many of those in private houses 
are provided with an ice-box attach- 
ment, built out under a window, and 
fitted about with wooden slats lined 
with very fine wire gauze, this an- 
swering every need in winter, and 
proving convenient even in summer, 
as it usually juts into a shaded court. 

The most cheering note in French 
kitchen furnishings is the copper 
saucepan. It is omnipresent, and in 
well-appointed habitations you see 
rows of them, of all sizes, from the 
half pint up, hanging along the high 
wainscoting above or beside the 
range. The higher the state of pol- 
ish to which’ these may be brought 


by the usually immaculate femme de 


ménage, the more she seems to con- 
sider they stand in the light of a 
satisfactory reference, and from the 
fact, perhaps, that the French kitchen 
contains no closets, and at the best 
nothing but dressers, may be de- 
duced a reason for the immaculate 
maid and the delightful suggestion 
of absolute cleanliness which per- 
vade this apartment. 


Ad 
Maine and other emi- 


Above is a correct reproduction of the building as it now 


HERE isa rock in 
the Rhine, near, 

that is called the Altaty 
It is usually covered by W 
when there comes a dry season it 
appears above the stream. When 
this occurs there is rejoicing all 
along the Rhine among the vintagers, 
for it foretells a good season for the 
vines, and prosperity for themselves. 
Just here the Rhine wine is cele- 
brated. Pope Pius II used each 
year to have a large cask of it sent 


him at Rome. 
* was a judicious resolution of a 
father, as well as a most pleas- 
ing compliment to his wife, when, 
on being asked by a friend what he 
intended to do with his girls, he re- 
plied: “I intend to apprentice them 
to their mother, that they may learn 
the art of improving time, and be 
fitted to become wives, mothers, 
heads of families, and useful mem- 
bers of society.” Equally just, but 
bitterly painful, was the remark of 
the unhappy husband of a vain, 
thoughtless, dressy slattern: “It is 
hard to say it, but if my girls are to 
have a chance of growing up good 
for any thing, they must be sent out 
of the way of their mother’s example.” 
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EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bost 
will furnish good help, eithe pr transier = 
permanent to ‘employers, and make ™ 
charge for services. Their app! a rep 
resent all nations and industries, 200° fares 
ers, mechanics, laborers of al! kinds - 
operators, domestic help, male and fems? 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, —- 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Bost 
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story of the astronomer 

erfurd, which was pre 
ore the National Academy. 
f Sciences at its last Washington 
» Dr. B. A. Gould,is worthy 
f ti lest circulation among our 
people. Written as it is 
\merica’s most distinguished 
one who was a friend 

rd and a witness of the 
steps by which the latter 

se to more than one 
stronomical investigation, 

sa most well-deserved 

the sterling worth of this 

«t modest man, so little self-as- 

that he has been. over 

| by more recent workers in 

; which he explored, who are 

es, perhaps, little aware of 

markable results which he ac 


ited for the law, Rutherfurd 
early showed marked preference for 


stronomy, and, fortune favoring 
him, he was able to take up his 
favorite scientific pursuits. He 


passed several years in Europe, gain- 
ng thereby a broad foundation for 
his work in later years. In 1856 he 
built and arranged his a: tronomical 
‘bservatory, and within two years he 
was photographing the heavens, and 
this work occupied more or less of 

s attention for nearly twenty years. 
rhis it should be remembered was 
by th ld wet-plate process, for 
even at the time of his latest obser- 
vations the bromo-gelatine process 
did not exist. 

The spectroscope occupied much 
fh much more was devoted 
to special matters, the production of 
ruled lines, for example, which have 
within recent years added so much 
to our knowledge of the spectrum, 
and many other things of special 
application. 

“Anexceptional inventive power 
and boldness of device,” says Dr. 
Gould, ** were combined in him with 
raremechanical skillandthe accuracy 
ofan accomplished physicist, none 
the less well trained that the train- 
ng was his own. His name will 
stand recorded as that of not only 
the pioneer, but the leader in more 
than one branch of what has become 
the department of astrophysics. He 
must be regarded as the father of 
celestial photography, and in spite 
of the cold indifference with which 
his first achievements were regarded 
dy most astronomers, he kept steadily 
to his mission with an unostentatious 
disregard of obstacles until he saw 
crowned with full success. Mean- 
while his modesty withheld him from 
Claiming the honors which the his- 
‘orlan of astronomy must assign to 
him, and not until after his scientific 
“areer was accomplished did a new 
generatio for whose labors he had 
turnished much of the means, carry 
on the researches. Many for whom 


freat ene.6 
5 = increased facilities have been 
attore ed by, 


$s time 


tena on Progress, but 
. “ire juaintance with the history 
a SCIENCE during the third 
aed re — century is not com 

surate with their attainments 
seem to } 


have forgotten that they 


A thea > i 
were not themselves the pioneers 
mut Only followers.” 


“ Such a man.” 
in conclus 
honor on our 


writes Dr. Gould 
n, “not only conferred 
country and upon this 


am 
5, 
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Academy, but has left them a herit- 
age— better even than honor—in the 
wide paths of usefulness he opened, 
in the incentive of his example, and 
in the memory of the dignified, un 
pretending modesty which mani 
fested the unselfishness and sincerity 
of his scientific aims. His name 
will live in the annals of his science; 
but this will be solely by reason of 
his deserts and not through the 
heralds of the market-place.”’ 
HE Sixth International Geogra 
phical Congress will be called 
to order on the evening of July 26 
in the great hall of the Imperial In 
stitute in London,the Duke of York, 
who is Honorary President of the 
Congress, being in the chair. On 
Saturday, July 27, Mr. C. R. Mark 
ham, President of the Congress will 
deliver an inaugural address in the 
Institute, after which the Congress 
will meet in two sections, one to 
discuss papers on Geographical 
Education; the other, papers on 
Mathematical Geography, especially 
the use of photography in surveying. 
On July 29 a general meeting of the 
Congress will listen to papers on the 
subject of Arctic and Antarctic Ex- 
ploratign, the principal speakers be- 
ing Admiral A. H. Markham and 
Prof. Neumayer. In the afternoon, 
two sections will again be formed, 
one to consider geodesy and the 
other glaciers and caves, the speaker 
in the latter division being M. 
Edouard Martel of Paris, who, by his 
recent investigations of the caves of 
France, Austria and Greece has made 
so large a contribution to the knowl- 
edge of conditions subterranean. 
Tuesday will be devoted to commit- 
tee reports, a consideration of the 
proposed map of the world on the 
scale of 1: 1,000,000, and other mat- 
ters. On Wednesday there will bea 
discussion in the morning on Euro- 
peans in Africa and in the afternoon, 
the sections will consider Applied 
Geography and Limnology. ‘Thurs- 
day and Friday will be devoted to 
the presentation of papers on the 
general subject of geography, Baron 
Nordenskiold and Prof. Hermann 
Wagner being among the speakers. 
Saturday will be devoted in part to 
the business session and at its con- 
clusion the president will deliver an 
address. 

For the entertainment of strangers 
who may be in London attending 
the Congress most elaborate prepara- 
tions have been made including daily 
drives through London, and at the 
close of the session excursions will 
be in order, quite a number of them, 
some for a single day, returning to 
London in the evening, one for two 
days to Manchester, where the emi- 
nent geographers will be the guests 
of the Manchester Geographical 
Society, and a still longer trip 
through the English Lakes. The 
latter excursion, which promises to 
be of exceeding interest, will be ac- 
companied by Mr. J. E. Marr, a 
geologist who has made this region 
his especial study. 

A number of the members of the 
Congress have expressed the inten- 
tion of visiting Scotland, and the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
has made preparations to receive 
them, a programme having been ar- 
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ranged for local trips and walks un- 
der the guidance of Prof. James 
Geikie, while a longer excursion of a 
week’s duration will be made to the 
Scottish Highlands. 

The occasion promises to be one 
of the greatest interest, and dele- 
gates will be present, representing 
the principal geographical societies 
of the world. 


HE current issue of the magazine 
Appalachia may well be called 
the * Selkirk number,’ since it con- 
tains four articles on these interesting 
and little explored mountains and 
their neighbors, the “Canadian 
Rockies, towards which a party of 
the members of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club will within two or 
three weeks turn its footsteps. ‘The 
mountains in question, a region ac 
cording to Mr. Curtis, ** approaching 
as nearly as any on our continent to 
Switzerland in the characteristics of 
its mountain scenery,” lie in a bend 
of the Fraser river in British Colum- 
bia, some hundreds of miles north of 
the boundary of the United States, 
being distinct from the Canadian 
Rockies, which extend north and 
south some distance to the east. In- 
to the heart of these mountains but 
few explorers have as yet ventured, 
although with the close proximity of 
the railroad this state of affairs can 
not long continue. A number of 
parties have made ascents of the 
snow-covered peaks, among them 
Sir Donald, which was conquered by 
Huber, a Swiss, some four years ago. 
Within the district there are, it is es 
timated, not less than one hundred 
peaks of somewhat less than ten 
thousand feet altitude which have 
never been climbed. A portion of 
the work of the Appalachian party 
will be to make a reconnoissance, and 
it is even hinted that efforts will be 
made to ascend some of the more 
notable peaks. Of course with a 
party as large as that of the Ap- 
palachians, where the desires and 
abilities of all must be considered, 
it will not be possible to devote 
sufficient time to make many ascents, 
but it is rumored that a few experi- 
enced spirits may tarry a while and 
add to the already honorable career 
of the Club the credit of having ac- 
complished some original explora- 
tion in this very interesting part of 
our own continental mountain sys- 
tems. 


SALEM WILLOWS. 


In revolving in one’s mind the 
most favorable place to spend a day 
when in search of rest and recreation, 
the famous Salem Willows cannot 
help but be selected,asthey combine 
more attractive features than any 
one resort on the coast. 

It is quite an unusual thing to find 
shade at a seaside resort, but such is 
the case at the Willows, as the cele- 
brated willow trees which have given 
the spot its name afford under their 
spreading branches a cool refuge 
from the rays of the sun, which adds 
very largely to the comfort of the 
visitor. 

To the visitor to the Willows, par- 
ticularly if he or she be devoted to 
the science of gastronomics, the 
famous fish dinners of the place will 
at once appeal. A fish dinner has 
two characteristics necessary to its 
perfection, if no more. The fish 
must be fresh and the dinner should 
be eaten on or by the sea, and both 
of these features pertain to a dinner 
from the deep, when obtained at the 
Willows 

Stanch steamers leave Pearson’s 
wharf, 396 Atlantic avenue, at con- 
venient hours landing one right at 
the spot, fare 45 cents for round trip. 
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Inperishabe Tooth Brush, 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 





DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 





Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 


/DOZZONIS 


POWDER 


advertised for many years, but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged A 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. AN 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 78 

tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in IN 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- A 


ble protection to the face during hot 
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weather. A 
It is sold everywhere. A 
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ANTED. An oe seny to tutor some 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration turther 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 


—_ LAXATIVE ; 


SALZ 


‘Cure Constipation, 


Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


+. AND... 
Purifies the Blood. 

It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 

Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 

50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. instamps 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass. 
Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 
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You see them everywhere. a 










































COLUMBIAS are the 
product of the oldest 
4 a and best equipped bi- # 
» cycle factory in America, and are the re- 
sult of eighteen years of successful 
striving to make the best bicycles in the 
world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, # 
stronger, handsomer, more graceful 
than ever—ideal machines for the use of 
: those who desire the best that’s made. 

HARTFORD BICYCLES cost less—$80, 2% 
$60. They are the equal of many other 
higher-priced makes, though. x 


POPE MFG. Co. 


General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO. 








Columbia Catalogue, 
telling of both Colam- 
bias and Hartf 

free at any Columbia 
agency, or by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


| PROCESSES jOFj PAINTING. 


HE word or two that I said in 
my last article regarding 
Pissarro’s methods suggests that 
the whole subject of processes of 
painting might be more deeply 
gone into; the process, the method, 
of a painting, if carefully studied, 
will suggest to us, not only the time 
in which it was painted; the school 
under whose influence it was done ; 
but even, also, the very nature and 
character of the man who did it. 
For, in that matter, one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison; one must 
paint thick, another thin and, by 
studying the methods of the Old 
Masters, one needs to give but a 
glance upon the New, to see, ina 
moment, from which ancient they 
‘derive.’ 

And, too, one needs some knowl 
edge of the history of methods and 
processes in order to understand 
what the painter is ‘driving at.’ 
One must know that certain methods 
have been tried and failed, under 
certain conditions; that, given a 
particular effect, sunlight, for in- 
stance, only one method—that of 
broken color—can suggest it; that 
flat mixed tones fail in trying to 
represent it. That, on the other 
hand, certain twilight tone pictures, 
such as Whistler loves, are best sug- 
gested by his flat gray tones, ‘to 
understand is to forgive, and to 
sympathize. There would be much 
more sympathy given to pictures, 
and pleasure taken from them, if 
people did but try to understand the 
particular problem in hand and the 
best method for solving it. 

In the beginning, the aim of 
painting seems to have been purely 
decorative. Certain persons think 
it began with the need to express in 
form some idea. I guess, on the 
other hand, that there was some 
space to be filled ; a vase to be orna- 
mented ; a wall space to be covered 
and beautified; and that the first 
artist pumped up some idea as a 
motif. ‘The artist must have some 
little idea as a nucleus, just as Josef 
Hoffmann asks you for half a dozen 
notes as atheme on which he con- 
structs a charming melody. The 
first process must have been mere 
staining a given surface—even now 
country people often call painting, 
staining. With the Assyrians, there 
seems to have been some sort of tile 
painting, which was then glazed ; 
the Greeks apparently painted 
largely in tempera, a sort of water 
color, if you use it on an easel pic- 
ture ; a kind of fresco when used on 
walls. Then they did a species of 
painting encaustic. I doubt if any- 
one knows just what it was. One 
learned work says it was “Color 
mixed with wax and fused with a 
hot spatula.” If any one will tell 
me just how a delicate painting can 
be “fused with a hot spatula,” I 
will give him a prize. There seems 
to be no doubt about the wax. 

The first painting of any real 
interest to us—that exercises any 
influence on modern art—is fresco- 
painting. This is a method by 
which prepared color is brushed on 
wet plaster and allowed to sink in. 
It was the.almost invariable method 
of decoration in the Renaissance, and 
has it’s great advantages—it’s 
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equally great faults. Its’ (great 
advantage was its permanency. 
Paintings in oil, done directly on 
the wall, as Da Vinci’s Last Supper, 
have almost wholly disappeared ; 
while work done in fresco much 
earlier by Giotto and Orcagna 
remains, compartively fresh. 
Another quality, which was half 
a good quality, half a defect, 
was that the plaster had to be 
painted on while fresh. So only 
enough could be laid on for a day’s 
work and the painter had to finish 
as he went, de premier coup, keeping 
in his head the general effect of the 
whole. ‘This requires a master so 
that second rates could hardly im 
pose their work on people.  Puvis 
de Chavannes can do this trick of 
keeping a whole picture in his head 
but I think of no one else who can, 
nowadays. And this quality was 
quite as much a defect as an advan- 
tage. For there was no going back, 
a day’s work once done must stay 
so. Thus, Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, found, after working 
a while, that he had started with his 
figures too small, but was obliged to 
continue. Another trouble was that 
it was next to impossible to mix the 
plaster of just the same consistency 
every day, and according as there 
was more or less plaster in the mess, 
the painting would dry darker or 
lighter as the case might be, making 
the whole effect patchy. This was 
maddening to the artist’s plasterers 
and they have been known to com 
mit suicide from vexation and 
worry. The story is that one of 
the Carracci killed himself from 
annoyance at some mistake in a 
fresco which he only saw when the 
scaffolding was down and nothing 
could be done about it. This, how- 
ever, may have been one of Vasari’s 
yarns, 

Frescoing is now done ina way 
called the glass process, which obvi- 
ates most of these troubles. But 
most modern artists prefer to paint 
their decorations on canvas; it is 
then stuck to the wall-space with 
white lead laid on the back of the 
canvas. The look of fresco is got 
with plenty of turpentine wax-medium 
and Blanc d’ Argent. Whether this 
has the directness of means applied 
to an end, supposed to be necessary 
to art, I will not pretend to decide. 
The Venetians also did their decora- 
tion on canvas; but they were 
usually put to the wall on the 
stretcher (often with very ornate 
frames, as in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice) and they never pretended to 
be anything but oil paintings. Of 
that more anon. 

The process of oil painting— 
almost the invariable method now- 
adays—came first into general use 
with the Flemings Van Eyck is said 
to have invented it, but this cannot 
well be true, since the process is 
often spoken of before his time—in- 
deed the Greeks are said to have 
known something of it. It had 
plenty of opposition at first, like all 
good new things. Michael Angelo 
said it was a woman’s way of paint- 
ing. Now that ces dames tell us they 
are our superiors, we know that, 
however unintentionally, he compli- 
mented the method. But most 
painters came to see that it had 
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many advantages; especially for 


easel indeed for that it 
was well nigh the only way. Be 
cause the color staid much the tone 
that it was put down, it was possible 
to study realism in detail, light and 
atmosphere, with much great surety. 
Also one could repaint. 

It is not probable, however, that 
much repainting was done; the 
earliest method appears to have 
been more staining than painting as 
we understand the word. A careful 
drawing was made on a prepared 
panel, then, as now, the safest ground 
to paint on. \ thin ‘rub-in ’—o1 
‘ frottée,’ as the French would say 
of transparent color was then rubbed 
over the whole picture, the local 
tones and colors being preserved as 
far as This stage may 
well be studied in a head attributed 
to Holbein—probably by an earlier 
man—in the Art Museum. hen 
each detail was carefully painted, 
piece by piece, something in the 
modern Julian method. Great care, 
much greater than nowadays, was 
taken to have the underpainting 
dry before repainting; indeed, all 
the stages of work were more care- 
fully done. And it is to this care 
that the work of Van Eyck and his 
school owe their superior perma- 
nency to other paintings. 

The early strong men of the Vene- 
tian school Titian, Giorgione and, 
I doubt not, Bellini before them, 
modified this method somewhat. 
Titian, after he had made his draw- 
ing, laid in the whole thing in a 
grey, neutral-tinted body-color. As 
to his drawing, by the way, he was 
very careful. Itis the fashion to 
speak of him as not being a draughts- 
man. Michael Angelo said of his 
Danaé that it was a pity it was not 
better drawn. But Michael Angelo 
spoke from the Sculptor-Draughts- 
man’s point of view, not the painter’s. 
From a painter’s standpoint Titian’s 
drawing could hardly be bettered. 
He used to draw his picture again 
and again, “as if,” he said, “my 
bitterest enemy were to correct it.” 

When he had laid in his picture 
in this grey tone, he would let it 
dry, sometimes for half a year, till 
it was absolutely dry so that there 
was no danger of his thin glazes 
cracking when put on the prepara- 
tion. Much fault is found with 
modern painters for not taking the 
same pains with their work. But 
we must remember that the condi- 
tions are very different. Titian’s 
pictures were almost always done as 
orders. He was sure of disposing 
of his picture and could take his 


pictures 


possible. 


time in doing it 
realism to time, pla 
that obtains now, was 
then, so he could 
landscapes as long 
Most of all, thena | 
expression of the idea 
the man who made it 
it changed at all, did 
so that he could spend 
pressing it. Now, a] 
often, the record of 
made by a beautiful bit 
the mind of the art 
different matter—and 
quick in noting down |! 
or it will fade away 
So.‘ Titian 
long as he lil 
exquisite transparent 
madders over his soli 
ing till the whole thing 
color, often finishing w 
rather than witha br 
might lay on the colors 
delicately. This exquisite 
and glow of color came 
cold underpainting showing thro 
the warm glazes, making a vibrat 
somewhat akin to the palpitat 
got by Turner and the Impressionists 
by juxtaposition of pure colors 
There is much more to sayont! 
matter, but those who read 
for the next number of Tue 
MON WEALTH. 


NAHANT AND BASS POINT. 


The Nahant Steamboat Compa! 
and the Bass Point Hous 
made special preparations for Cir 
tian Endeavor week, and all 
gates and visitors from out of ' 
will find a trip to Bass Point 
Nahant well worth taking. 

The great attraction at Bass! 

aside from its natural beauty 
scenery and surroundings, are 
excellent fish dinners, which 4" 
served in the big dining ! 
Bass Point House. The dining roc" 
can easily accomodate 300 people ® 
one time so that whole delegation 
can be taken care of without the leas 
trouble. 

On Sunday there wil a specia 
musical programme, during the alter 
noon and evening. [he 
Jacksonville and the Frecer\ 
Bary, two fast and con 
steamers, leave Lincoln 
of Battery Street, besi 
Ferry, every 90 minutes 
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Heinrich Meyer who is 
ng his summer at Cold 
island, recently sang 

» concert of the Second 
ngregal | Church in Water- 

, Conn. with much applause 
espond with several en- 


Ms 


vy WW ns Mills, who has had 
: during his concert tour 
' and Canada 
warm friends, 


country 
many 

ext April. 
exception of Senor Sara- 
e who has just given his final con- 
season in London where 

own new Jota de San 

hear comparatively little 

spanish musicians and composers. 

\ y opera by Albeniz 
ded on Juan Valera’s popular 
Pepita Jiminez will be produced at 
Barcel ma next October and the 
young Spanish violinist Achille 
Riverde has been engaged by Dr. 
Hans Ricker for autumn concerts In 


Sefor 


Vienna 
lhe third comic opera to be pro- 
ed at the Castle Square Theatre 
s The Chimes of Normandy ; Mari- 
tana, Martha and Olivette are prom- 


das coming attractions. 

of the ‘Pop’ Concerts 

night, the members of 
stra presented Signor de 

Novellis with a gold medal adorned 

with a wreath and ornamental scroll 


t Saturda 


work with a green gold lyre in relief. 


rhe words “ The Pops” are engraved 
nd * Boston ’g5 ” below the 
yre. On the reverse an appropriate 
commemorates Signor 
first season as leader. 
\n ornamental pin with a leader’s 
baton holds the medal with golden 
chains; Signor de Novellis is re- 
ported as having made this pleasant 
ply: “It is difficult for me to 
find words to tell you the happiness 
your kindness has caused me. _ Al- 
though but a temporary resident of 
Boston, I feel that I am among 
riends, anc that I can confidently 
anticipate a pleasant welcome when- 
ever my professional duties call me 
back to this city. My experience 
in directing the Music Hall prome- 
nades this season has been truly de- 
ghtful, and to you gentlemen of the 
rchestra, to the many constant pa- 
‘rons, and last, but by no means 
east, the members of the press who 
nave so generously recognized my 
eHorts during the season, I desire to 
return my most heartfelt thanks. 
My memories of the ¢ Pops’ will al- 
ways be of the happiest character, 
and Boston will ever be the Hub of 


ALMIVG 4 


ns ription 
le Novellis’s 


rm. protessional universe. I again 
lank you most sincerely forall your 

kindness to me.”’ 

Emanuel iedler, first violin ; 

sy Knecht, second violin; P. 
x, flute i 

hse I Metzger, clarinet ; 
‘ ann, cornet; Charles Barth, 
“0; Carl Barth, bass, and Max 


, leading at the piano, form the 
ra yy which have been en- 
ues bs fr. B. F. Keith to give 
theatre te ‘ a day at his new 
a -renoon, afternoon and eve- 
satel The programmes will last 

at lessthan an hour. This is 


cert » 

eae the most amazing step 
prog a8 ever been made in musical 
Progress in B 


oston. The players 


are all members of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra and the programmes, 
judging by that of the first day, are 
to be admirable. 

The London Athenxum speaking 
of the second Nikisch concert in 
that city remarks that “the Hun 
garian conductor maintained his 
position, directing Goldmark’s ‘ Sak- 
untala’ overture, Schubert’s unfin- 
ished symphony in B minor and 
Smetana’s Lustspiel overture with 
the utmost verve and intelligence.” 
At Paderewski’s only London con- 
cert the audience refused to be sat- 
isfied until he had played three ad- 
ditional pieces at the end. A boy 
violinist named Jakoff Hamburg is 
eliciting great enthusiasm by his 
wonderful performances at the con- 
certs of Miss Janotha at St. 
Hall. 

A Handel Festival is to be held 
at Mayence on July 21 and 22, un- 
der the auspices of the Mainzer 
Liedertafel and Damengesangverein, 
Deborah and Hercules are to be per- 
formed as great novelties. Among 
the singers engaged is Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. 

The Cleveland Ledger recently 
had this item regarding women com- 
posers of sentimental songs: “ Lady 
Jane Scott gave the musical world 
Annie Laurie. ‘The old baroness 
still lives in England, and is well 
known for her devotion to the Cri- 
mean heroes, Lady Arthur Hill is 
the author of that charming ballad, 
In the Gloaming,and Mrs, Elizabeth 
Morton is responsible for that lan- 
guorous melody, Juniata. Lady 
Scott Gattie composed Douglas, 
Tender and True, and Maryland, 
My Maryland, owed the thrill of its 
spirited tune to a woman. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald made the melody of I 
Remember, I Remember, and the 
musical pathos of Auld Robin Gray 
originated in the brain of Lady Ann 
Lindsay, and We’d Better Bide a 
Wee was the work of a weman. 
Lady Nairne wrote The Campbells 
Are Coming, Land of the Leal and 
also Laird of Cock Pen, which, 
with that other famous air, Ben 
Bolt, has been moved to memory by 
Trilby. Joanna Baillie is another 
woman from the land of the heather 
who wrote Woo’d and Married.” 

How many women have even 
written successful opera librettos ? 
It is said that Bellincioni, the Italian 
prima donna, who has just made her 
debut in London at Covent Garden, 
has written the book to a lyric 
drama called Eros, lately produced 
at Rome, the score of which is by 
Massa. 

Walter Damrosch’s season of Ger- 
man opera will open in Cincinnati, 
Noy. 11. Extensive engagements 
are already arranged for Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, New 
York and Boston. The New York 
engagements will appear in the 
Academy of Music instead of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In ad- 
dition to the seven Wagner operas 
which were given last season will 
be Wagner’s Flying Dutchman; 
Beethoven's Fidelio ; Der Freischutz, 
and Mr. Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter, 
in which Barron Berthald is to per- 
form the part of Arthur Dimmesdale. 
As was anticipated by many, Mr, 


James’s 


The Handel and Haydn Society 
passed the following resolutions on 
his withdrawing. 

The board of government desire 
to express their deep regret that this 
action on his part can be no longer 
postponed. While the unexampled 
length of his term of service has ad- 
monished us of its necessarily ap- 
proaching termination, yet all have 
shrunk from contemplating its actual 
close. We cannot now be forgetful 
of the conditions that attended its 
beginning. When he first came to 
us, he found a barren waste of musi- 
cal ignorance and indifference. The 
conditions of life in America opened 
to him an unparalleled opportunity 
for an unparalleled career, in the 
work of raising a nation destitute 
of music to a recognized and honor- 
able position in the musical world. 

We are glad to declare our appre- 
ciation of his invaluable labors in 
behalf of our society. We are no 
less proud to have identified with 
our history one who for many years 
was the most conspicuous figure in 
music in America, and whose fame 
in our own department of music has 
never been overshadowed. In avert- 
ing instant disaster in the bewilder- 
ing emergencies that so often befall 
a conductor, when performers are 
many and their duties varied, his 
power and alertness and resourceful- 
ness have never failed, and have 
justly won him unbounded praise. 

He has been no less remarkable 
in inspiring deep personal attach- 
ment to himself in those whose 
musical activities he has directed. 
We feel that it is not the extrava- 
gance of compliment, but the sim- 
plicity and soberness of truth, to say 
that among the countless singers in 
our own and other societies whom 
his baton has directed, there is not 
one who does not entertain toward 
him a strong personal friendship. 
This unity of sentiment, so unusual 
in any relation of life, is unanswera- 
ble testimony to his personal worth, 
and will never cease to follow him 
with its benediction, 


‘*ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, bensnliying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Unequalled in Tone, Touch, 
and Durability. 





Workmanship 
Terms reasonable. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


Herald Building, Boston, 
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Valuable Residential or Apartment 
House Site in Cambridge. 


Lot, 75 x 160 ft., 75 ft. to electric cars; fine resi- 
dences adjoining ; church on opposite corner; one of 
the finest situations in the city for investment or resi- 
dence ; price, $6300; $4300 cash; apply to CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Bgston. 


Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 


Owner caught a barrel of mackerel within 20 rods 
of the door ; cosy cottage 16x25 with piazza surround- 
ing it, delightiully situated on the shore of Penobscot 
Bay, few steys to the landing; about an acre of land, 
with water front, The cottage is new, nicely ;ainted 
and attractive. A glorious place for pe family to 
spend the summer. Only $450. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Magnificent Country Seat — Cost 
$25,000. 


We will sell it for $9000, though it remains prac- 
tically as good now as the day it was finished; gentle- 
man’s place for all the year or summer residence. 
Large French roof house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 
china and silver closets and all such arrangements ; 
together with every modern improvement, such as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
laundry, reception room, library, piazzas, etc., etc. 
etc, ; cabinet wash stands, marble ls, range and 
boiler, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, French 
plate glass ; acomplete prize. The grounds consist of 
4acres with pond and island; fruit for home use ; 
near Conn, river. Complete set of photos at office. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Boston. 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard roof house, slated, 9 rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
fancy mantels and tile grates; finely papered, frescoed 
ceilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including superior domestic and 
cullinary arrangements; large slate-roof stable with 
gas, water, etc.; carriage house, harness room and all 
the appointments of a well-planned gentleman’s place, 
including cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
Some lawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade trees, 
fusion of shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 
minutes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 
Price » $1000 cash; free from incumbrance, Land 
alone is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
CHAPIN’S FAR AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. See photo. at office. 


New and Beautiful Home on the 
Banks of Ware River. 


Handsome architecture, high, sightly and very health- 
ful location; 3 minutes walk to depot, schools, 
churches, stores and postoffice ; 11 acres, fine garden 
charming groves; 2-story house, 12 rooms, broad 
piazzas, bay windows, observatory, rich open fire 
laces; elegantly papered, painted and blinded; piped 
or steam; built in most thorough manner for private 
residence, but unforseen family changes compel im- 
mediate sale; severa! fine henneries; sacrifice price, 
fro. CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
uilding, Boston. 


Over 2000 Feet Water Front. 


Grand country seat and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 
minutes’ walk to station; boating, fishing, shooting, 
bathing, right at the door; 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
bal. wood ; nearly 100 fruit trees, 4-acre strawberries; 
stately house, 11 rooms, com letely furnished, ready 
for occupancy, including parlor, sitting roum, dining 
room, bedroom and kitchen furniture, range, stoves, 
carpets, sewing machine, crockery, and ones 
good and complete; all farm and garden tools, vehicles, 
mowing machine, harnesses, ladders, carpenter’s tools, 

o hens, and articles too numerous to mention; barn, 
icehouse, &c.; beautifully situated on main street, 
near estate of famous actor ; onl fie’ 1000 cash; 

ou will love it at sight. CHAP S NEW ENG. 

ARM AGENCY, Herald Building, : flight. 


New and Beautiful Home in 
Lexington. 


Beautiful new 2 st house, to rooms, laundry, 
bath, open fire place, all modern conveniences ; fin- 
ished in natural w ; 3 minutes walk to station ; sur- 
rounded by grove of handsome shade trees ; pres 
including one acre land, corncr lot, ft.cno- CHAP- 
IN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


“Fairview.” 


Village farm in one of the most beautiful and heath 
ful towns in the state; steam heated house; 10 rooms 
and attic; large cistern with filter, never-failing well, 
water at house and stable ; nearly new stable for 3 cows 
and pair horses, carriage room, shed, workshop, hen- 
nery, etc.; foundation in for ice house and frame all 
ready; 20 acres; lots of fruit, all kinds; make fine, 
small fruit farm; excellent neighborhood; well-shaded 
street ; 7-8 mile to post office, schools, churches, etc. 
price anly $2300, part cash. (No. 18188.) 


Good Old Maine Homestead. 


Beautifully situated, 12 mile from Bath, on Maine 
Central R, R. 2 miles from station; 90 acres, 5 acres 
in choice fruit, land suitably divided ; 22 acres valuable 
wood and timber, 7 room house, cemented cellar, open 
fireplaces, etc.; 2 good barns, corn house, hennery, etc., 
all in good repair, would make delightful summer 
home, price $2700, $500 cash, balance $2004 year at 
per cent., must be sold. CHAPIN’S FAR 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Pretty Cliftondale Home. 


We have several genuine bargains in this delightful 
suburb, one of which is a 2-story house of 9 rooms, bay 
window, town water, electric bells, etc.; e shed; 
5800 ft., nice garden and lawn, fruit for the aay 4 











minutes to the station; 1 minute to electrics, on! 
$2800, po ae CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Bostou, 
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SUMMER SHADES. 


Under the trees 
Let me lie at ease 


To muse or slumber, wake or dream, 


Lull’d by the ripple of the stream ; 
By the buzzing of bees like a trumpet tune 
By the whisper of leaves to the wind of noon, 


That scarcely stirs the upper boughs, 


Or wafts a breath to feverish brows ; 

By the clink that sounds amid the grass, 

Like temper’d steel on greaves of brass, 

As the mail- clad grasshoppers chirp and 
pass; 

Lulled by these murmurs, many in one, 

A refugee from the sultry sun, 

Beneath the trees | love to lie, 

Ileedless bow the time goes by 

Heedless, thoughtless, happy ever, 

On the green sward by the river. 

Peace in spirit and the brain 

A sense of life unmix’d with pain 

Give me these, O sultry Summer! 

And to thy shades a frequent comer, 

I'll lie and dream on the wavy grass, 

And let the pomp and pageant pass 

Of the great world; nor waste one hour 

Of life and duty in the bower. 

The fallow mind, like fallow field, 

May after-crops of fulness yield ; 

And a wise Indolence may be 

The mother of new Industry. 

So Summer Shades, your worth I tell, 

And woo you oft and love you well. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


IN A RUT. 


HE road is narrow, a mere lane, 
winding between high banks 
crowned with spreading trees and 
covered with tangled vines blossom 
ing in white and pink. A little 
stream trickles along by the side of 
the road, which occupies a sort of 
ridge and is grown over with grass 
and even moss between its deeply 
worn cart-tracks. We find it de- 
lightful to jog along slowly on this 
summer-day, screened from the 
noon-day sun by the thick verdure 
above us, watching the bright 
dragon-flies darting among the tall 
water-weeds or the sudden flashing 
of wings through the branches at 
either side. The distant voices of 
the haymakers show us that the 
world is near us, though we have no 
other proof of its existence. Whither 
our way leads us we neither know 
nor care, but are content to go on 
forever, breathing in the aromatic 
air and enjoying the happiness of an 
irresponsible progress. 

It is only when we come suddenly 
upon another vehicle moving in the 
opposite direction, that we appreci- 
ate the inconvenience of being ina 
rut. There is the emergency which 
must be met—the narrow road, the 
carriage wheels sunk in the deep 
track; we cannot pass the other 
traveller without both experiencing 
discomfort, not to speak of the 
danger of one or the other being 
upset. The deep ruts of the narrow 
lane are all very well for driving 
along half-asleep and with no pur- 
pose, but for the traveller with an 
object better is the smooth high- 
road which leads everywhere. 

The older we grow, the more we 


allow ourselves to drop into grooves 
of speech and _ action which are com- 
fortable because they render thought 
unnecessary. Nay, we even train 
our thoughts to run in grooves, so 
that once planted there the wheels 
will turn without our volition and 
sooner or later we shall arrive at 
the end of the road—quite probably 
in somebody’s back dooryard. 

We are indeed creatures of habit, 
both good and bad; and habit asa 
sort of labor-saving invention is not 
a bad thing. Life meansa constant 
struggle,and habit may bea valuable 
help in conquering our environment ; 
but let us make our own habits in 
the first place and then only use the 
rut, not abide init. If routine is 
only applied to those everyday 
movements which must be performed 
and the mind is left free to plan 
larger activities, then habit is an 
aid to right living and not a hin- 
drance. The ruts are deep, however, 
and though it is easy for the wheels 
to slip in, it is not as easy to lift 
them out again. 

A baby only a few weeks old is 
easily taught the habit of being 
rocked or walked to sleep, and 
every mother knows how difficult it 
is to change that custom after it is 
once established. School children 
acquire faulty habits of sitting, 
standing, speaking and studying, 
which require long periods of care- 
ful training to break up, although 
the child slipped into the fault 
almost unconsciously. An experi- 
enced teacher used to tell his pupils 
that breaking up a bad habit was 
like swinging a weight. If they 
would first swing as far as_ possible 
in the opposite direction and let it 
alone, it would settle down just in 
the right position of its own weight. 

Association not only is a potent 
factor in making habits in the first 
place, but subsequently it exercises 
a magic spell to raise the ghosts of 
those which have been long dead 
and buried. Not long agoa party 
of young people went on a riding 
expedition. One of the young 
ladies, who was by no means a fear- 
less rider, was mounted on a horse 
obtained from the nearest livery- 
stable and recommended as. sstill 
possessed of spirit and speed al- 
though no longer in his first youth. 
The cavalcade went merrily along 
through the city streets, at last 
quickening its pace on emerging 
upon one of the roads of the out- 
lying park. Gaining confidence 
from the admirable behavior of her 
steed, the young lady ventured 
upon a slight stroke of her whip 
upon his fore legs, when to her 
horror he first waved his right fore- 
leg in the air and then, kneeling in 
the muddy road, gently deposited 
her ina pool of water to the detri- 








*-Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Strongest of all pure cream of tartar baking powders. 


See the latest U.S. Govt, Report. 


ment of both pride and clothes, 
Inquiry at the stable elicited the 
fact that the horse had formerly be- 
longed to a circus company and the 
slight blow which his rider had in- 
advertently administered had been 
the signal which nearly twenty years 
before had called for the exhibition 
of his favorite trick. Like the old 
circus horse, we find ourselves led 
by association to the automatic 
performance of some act once a 
habit but long ago abandoned and 
perhaps even forgotten. 

No household can be successfully 
conducted without regularity, but 
regularity may easily degenerate 
into mere routine. We all know the 
housekeeper who lets the furnace 
fire go out on the fifteenth of April, 
even if a heavy snow storm should 
be raging on that day, and lights it 
again on November first, though the 
hot sun of the Indian 
blazing. If you take up one of het 
books, presently replacing it, she 
follows you, laying it down on the 
exact lines it occupied before you 
used it. Her 
clean, her 


Summer is 


house is spotlessly 
meals well served at 
exactly the same moment every day. 
Everything is done precisely accord 
ing to rule. The household arrange 
ments are admirable and so per 
fectly adjusted that you always 
know exactly what to expect at a 
given time. It ought to bea beauti- 
ful home, but somehow it falls short 
of that virtue; it is not homelike. 
So perverse is human nature that 
we are not satisfied with this very 
perfection. 


emergencies. 


There is no margin for 

We are always long 
ing for variations. We feela strong 
desire to disarrange things; to stir 
up the books and newspapers on 
her library table, perhaps drop 
something on the floor ; to rearrange 
the window shades so that they shall 
remain at different heights ; to pull 
the furniture about so that it does 
not stand today just where it did 
last week and last year. We rejoice 
in some little disturbance which 
makes a meat-tea for once take the 
place of her well-ordered but some- 
what monotonous dinner; and once 
it was a joy to us that the lock of 
the front door was out of order so 
that we all were obliged to go round 
the house and troop in through the 
kitchen. We hail any convulsion of 
nature which will bring the immacu- 
late housekeeper out of her rut. We 
feel that her house cannot be too 


clean, but it may well be too | 


orderly. 

Yet we all goon acting more or 
less from 
puzzled to give a sensible reason 
for what we do—or indeed any 
reason except that our parents did 
it before us or we have done it our- 
selves for years. 

“What should you do if you 
found a man some time?” asked a 
friend of a dear old lady who for 
fifty years or more had looked under 
her bed every night the last thing 
before putting out the light. 

“ | should be frightened to death, 
of course,” was the reply. “Do 
you suppose I should look at all if I 
thought there was anybody there ?”’ 

But it is the thinking in a rut that 
does the most harm. What are 
called ‘lines of thought’ are too 
often ‘No Thoroughfares,’ leading 
nowhere. We amble along easily 
and pleasantly until happily for us, 
we meet some one going in the 
opposite direction and find ourselves 
obliged to turn out—a difficult oper- 
ation if not a disastrous one. Ruts 
in politics, in literature, in religion, 
are dangerous the minute we try to 
get out of them. The safest way is 
not to let our wheels slip into them 
in the first place. 














habit, and should be | 
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WALTER BAKER & GO. LTD. DORCHESTER Wass 


QUIRES’ 
SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 


PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class fur 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., 


Catalogue Free upon Application, 
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Boston, Mass. 


Boston Storage Warehouse 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 


Near Huntington avenue 
household and office furniture, | 
tures and other personal property 
well-ventilated rooms from $1 
upward, according to size, « 
lock and key; open storag: 
merchandise and separate « 
trunks, cases and packages; fir 
lar-proof VAULTS for silve 
nables; warehouse receipts ¢ 
packed for transportation 
vt office, Westland avenue, J elephor 
268, Tremont. F. W. LINCO! 
Manager. 


Steam Carpet Clea 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Over and 


Returned same day. 
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4 GARDEN PARTY. 


H ERE isthe crop from last week’s 


¢; and what will 


Chickweed. 
e last thing which is 


lar.—Millet (Mill 


1] 
er GQOUttl« 


he the rising sun Morn 
» { 
E ; ul whistling girl.—Full 
Si tw Ips ) 
x | t a book with the covers 
E: Nothing but leaves 

ince hall. — Hops. 


the intention of the 


a rain in ringing two bells. 
4 hacco (To back her.) 
y g Plant what a poor man must 


to get rich,—Marigold (Marry 


. Plant what the young man 
i | when he popped the question. 
a \ r (Asked her.) 
a Plant a piece of ice in the 
2 ( { ywslips. 
E Plant a regiment ready for 
C Mustard (Mustered. ) 
q 1 penny, dig it up and 
q tit Century plant (Cent 


ior: Allow me to add 

pl ints to your flower 
riant the close of a war, 

14. Two New York gentlemen 
Plant their conversation. 


lwo Boston gentlemen meet. 
riant their conversation, 





A KNITTED SHOULDER-CAPE, 
| following are directions 
fora knitted shoulder-cape, a 
ery seasonable garment at this 
of long summer evenings on 
ks and hotel piazzas. This 
s made of black, white, 
rseal-brown Shetland wool and at 
tle distance gives the effect of 
ie stylish fur capes so much 
present time. 
ren skeins of fleecy Shetland 
ire required and the cape is 
tin 9 gores for a medium or 11 
res for a large figure. These 
ewed together, the cape 
satin ribbon and finished 
o- long strings of ribbon. Two 


needles ar uired, one larger than 
he other 
Rule for Gore. 
Cast 36 titches on large needle. 
st. Kn ross plain with small 
d. Sk st. stitch. Afalf knit 
. * second h which means knit 
~ Ut sipping off the needle. 
apse put the wool over the needle 
4, enger three times, drawing 
C last thro the two loops, and 
rug " by knitting the other half of 
: na “ sm iking three stitches 
ait ra stitch Repeat to the 
rs ~t. € needle, knitting the last 
" plain ck). 
31d. With « 


ll needle, first plain, 
three stitches to 
1eedle, 


ird row of plain knit- 


4lso last of ; 
RE across the I 
In every tl 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ting narrow off one stitch in 
middle of needle taking six loops in 
stead of three until but eighteen 
stitches remain, then narrow every 
other time until but eight remain. 

Make a band for the neck and 
sew iton; astraight strip of eight or 
nine stitches knit with loops to fit 
the neck. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
(To July 9.) 


Cakile Americana 
Monotropa uniflora 
Houstonia 


sea-rocket 
Indian pipe 
purpurea, var. longi 
folium 
Lobelia spicata 
Ceanothus 
tea 
Asclepias 
weed 
Asclepias incarnata var. pulchra 
Ascelpias phytolaccoides—poke 
milkweed 
Asclepias obtusifolia 
milkweed 
Asclepias 
milkweed 
Scutellaria galericulata—skull-cap 
Chimaphila umbellata— pipsissewa 
EK. pilobium 


spiked lobelia 
Americanus—New Jersey 


incarnata 


milk 


swamp 


obtuse-leaved 


purpurascens—purple 


augustifolium—great 
willow-herb 
Seriocarpus conyzoides—white 


topped aster 
Lilium Canadense 
Galium verum 
Microstylis 
mouth 
Microstylis ophioglossoides 
mouth 
Geum strictum 
Habenaria 
orchis 
Habenaria obtusata 
Habenaria _ blephariglottis—white 
fringed-orchis 
Habenaria bracteata 
Habenaria virescens 
Dracocephalum parviflorum 
head 
Utricularia cornuta 
Utricularia vulgaris 
wort 
Liparis Loeselii—tway blade 
Polygala polygama 
Polygala sanguinea 
Pyrola rotundifolia 
wintergreen 
Anemone Virginiana 
anemone 
Corydalis glauca—pale corydalis 
Rhus glabra — sumach 


wild yellow lily 
yellow bedstraw 

monophyllos—adder’s 

adder's 


avens 


lacera—ragged fringed- 


dragon- 


bladderwort 
greater bladder 


round-leaved 


Virginian 


Gaultheria procumbens—checker- 
berry 

Plantago Patagonica var. aristata 
—plantain 

Malva rotundifolia—common 
mallow 


Nepeta cataria—catnip 
Tagopyrum esculentum 
Potamogeton—pondweed 
Vaccinium macrocarpon—American 
cranberry 
Drosera intermedia 
cana—sundew 
Andromeda polifolia 
Iris prismatica—slender blue flag 
Baptisia tinctoria—wild indigo 
Diervilla trifida—bush-honeysuckle 
Steironema lanceolatum 
Rhododendron viscosum-—white 
swamp-azalea 
Gratiola aurea—hedge-hyssop 
Peltrandra undulata—arrow arum 
Prunus Virginiana—ground cherry 


buckwheat 


var. Ameri- 
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{Campton, N. H., July 1.] 

The following  flowers—thirty 
varieties in all—were in bloom July 
1, 1895, on an intervale of Campton, 
N. H., less than a quarter of a mile 
long and about thirty rods wide: 
Potentilla Canadensis—common 

cinquefoil 
Potentilla Norvegica —Norway three- 
leaved cinquefoil 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum —ox- 
eye daisy 
Brunella vulgaris—self-heal 
Apocynum androsemifolium 
spreading dogbane 


Ascelpias Cornuti—common milk 
weed 
Houstonia cerulea—bluets 


Veratrum viride—Indian poke 
Lysimachia stricta— common loose- 
strife 
Lysimachia quadrifolia 
loosestrife 
Malva__ rotundifolia 
mallow 
Thalictrum polygamum 
rue 
Taraxacum officinale 
Impatiens pallida 
Lilium Canadense 
Fragaria 
berry 
(Enothera pumila 
(Enothera biennis 
rose 
Achillea millefolium 
Brassica nigra 
Aster ericoides 
Oxalis stricta 
Nuphar advena—yellow pond-lily 
Polygonum scandens—climbing 
false buckwheat 
Ranunculus repens 
Zizia aurea 
Rudbeckia 
Stellaria 
weed 
Senecio aurens 


four-leaved 
round-leaved 
tallmeadow 


dandelion 
jewel-werd 
yellow lily 
Virginiana—wild straw 
sundrops 

evening prim 
yarrow 
mustard 

small white aster 
yellow oxalis 


buttercup 

wild meadow-parsnip 
hirta—black-eyed Susan 
borealis—northern chick 


golden senecio 
F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 


[Fall River—to July 8.] 
Plantago major—plantain 
Ilex lwrigata—smooth winterberry 
Lilium Philadelphicum—wild orange- 
red lily 
Phytolacca decandra 
Verbascum Thapsus 
Sedum acre 


poke-berry 

mullein 

mossy stone crop. 
F. M, FRAPRIE. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with Loca, APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 





BOSTON AND MAINE. 


All thoughts now tend to the sea- 


shore and mountains, how to. get 
there and how much it will cost. 
The facilities of the Boston and 


Maine railroad place the travelling 
public in direct and rapid communi- 





Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap 
isas gentle as 
oil. 

It has 


alkali 


no 
it: 
but 


in 
nothing 
soap. 


cation with the White Mountains 
and all the points of attraction in 
Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. ‘The Adirondacks and Green 
Mountains, Mt. Desert and all the 
seashore resorts are reached by this 
line. All particulars may. be ob- 
tained at the City Office, 214 and 
218 Washington street, or by ad- 
dressing the Passenger Department 
B. and M. R. R., Union Station, Bos 
ton. 


A PERFECT FITTING SHOE. 

If there is any one quality which 
is desirable in a shoe, it is a comfort- 
able, stylish fit, and when one can 
obtain this great consideration 
coupled with good wearing qualities, 
there is no necessity for his having 
a shoe made to measure. Crawford 
people first taught the world that a 
shoe could be purchased ready made 
fit for anyone’s wear, and now, with 
ten years’ experience in making 
shoes exclusively for men’s wear, to 
be sold direct to the consumer, they 
stand pre-eminently at the head in 
the manufacture of fine footwear. 

You say you never have worn the 
Crawford Shoe; thought it was one 
of those cheap $3.00 shoes so exten- 
sively advertised? You were never 
more mistaken in your life. While 
the Crawford people make a shoe 
for $3.00, their principle business 
is making fine footwear for gentle- 
men, which they sell at moderate 
prices ranging from $5.00 to $7.50. 
Men who have heretofore thought 
they must have a shoe to order are 
rapidly adopting the Crawford Shoe. 
It is in every respect a custom made 
shoe. Sold in Boston only at the 
six Crawford Shoe Stores. 





Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25¢c. 4 bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask forMes, Winstow’s Soorn- 
inc Syrup. 





“WELL BRED, SOON ARE 
WED.” GIRLS WHO QUICKLY 
USE MARRIED. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. Sheridan 
KDR RRS 


MONG the Captain’s boats, all 

of which are free to our use, is 

one that is seldom taken out, per- 
haps because, though ‘easy rowing,’ 
it isn’t as pretty to look at as some 
of the others. Or, perhaps because 
it used to be Ned Starke’s boat. You 
must be here some time before you 
are told about Ned Starke. He was 
a big, black, handsome fellow, with a 
worse temper than is usual here, and 
the silent stolidity to cover it which 
covers the emotions of all Maine sea- 
faring men. One year a little col- 
lege summer girl undertook to im- 
prove his mind. She improved it a 
good deal. He learned to care about 
Tennyson when she read it. She 
was fully sincere in her efforts, and 
when she went back to the city after 
the season it was with a promise to 
find Ned a place and a chance to go 
on learning the things he seemed to 
want to learn. Then, maybe she 
forgot, or maybe she was only busy 
—but at any rate,after many months 
of waiting, Ned shipped ona schooner 
making for Boston, and appeared in 
the little college girl’s parlor. No 
one knows quite what happened, but 
Ned returned blacker and more silent 
than ever, and with an ugliness on 
him that no one dared cross. Was 
it mere thoughtlessness in the girl 
to come back the next summer? Or 
was it worse? Or, with all her col- 
lege training and her _ sincerity 
couldn't she resist the fascination of 
exerting her woman’s influence on the 
big Islander! At any rate she did 
come again, and she gave up improv- 
ing Ned’s mind, but let him follow 
her about like a great dangerous dog, 
and seemed—partly from girl’s van- 
ity, partly from really not knowing 
how to manage the interest she had 
roused—to discourage him not so 
much as would have been wise. 
Then came a tragedy. The fogs 
shut down thick in the Reach. The 
white floats in like cotton, fleece on 
fleece, till the world is packed away 
out of sight, and sometimes there is 
ugly weather at the same time. One 
of these ugly weather fogs shut down 
while the girl was away in her little 
boat. Ned went out after her. It 
was still thick when he came back, 
towards night. No one dared speak 
to him, and every one feared for the 
girl out somewhere adrift in the fog 
on the Reach. ‘Towards midnight 
the weather cleared beautifully, and 
Ned started again; he didn’t haul 
his boat in from its mooring, he took 
another one and went out to her, 
leaving the extra one in the place of 
her own. The girl’s brother wanted 
to come too, but Ned with impreca- 
tions refused, and sped away almost 
as if in fear of pursuit. It was 
dawn when he returned. He towed 
behind him the little boat the girl 
had been in. His face was furrowed 
with terrible lines. Lines that never 
after left him. He said little, only 
that he had found the boat bottom 
up, over by Dead Man’s Cove. The 
Reach was dragged, but, with little 
hope because of the tides. Two 
years after, and seven years ago, 
Ned, sailing madly in ugly weather, 
dashed himself on the rocks, out at 
sea. And there was an end of it all. 
Only—nobody uses his boat much, 
though, as I say, it’s easy rowing. 
All this is my preface. Now for 


my own story. One night—no, 
never mind when—the moon at noon 
in the silver sky and the water like 
a sea of mercury, I decided that a 
solitary row would be more attractive 
than going to bed. I took the near 
est boat. It wasn’t as pretty as it 
might have been, but it was easy 
rowing. For a while I knocked 
about, the boat slipping over the 
smooth water as if both were oiled; 
then, quite distinctly, my little craft 
jarred, as if it had struck soft bot 
tom, or—even more like—as if a 
sudden weight had been dumped in 
the stern. I backeda bit to get off, 
but there was nothing to get off. 
And the boat went sluggish, as if 
burdened, At the same time I 
caught the last strokes of midnight 
from Tumble-brook church. No 
one who has rowed since babyhood 
gets scared if a boat acts queer for a 
moment or so—boats have their 
own minds like everything else— 
but when in a smooth sea an un 
weighted boat all at once takes to 
going heavy,and it happens to strike 
midnight at the same time, it is a 
bit creepy. I turned for home, but 
I didn’t get along very fast. It 
would have been to confess myself 
mad to admit that the boat pulled 
against me; I looked to the rudder 
ropes, but they were free, and the 
cross bar of the rudder swung easy 
as I pulled. It wasn’t that. With 
every ounce of strength I had, I 
tried to keep the nose of the boat 
pointed to shore; then I gave up. 
If she preferred to go in stern first 
I didn’t care, so long as I got in, 
and got in jolly quick, too. Freed 
from my resistance she swung sharp, 
and when I began backing hard, 
the water rippled against the blades 
because the boat was going the 
other way. I shipped oars, and cold 
drops fell off my forehead on my 
hands. I assured myself I should 
wake in a minute, or some happily 
reasonable explanation of the freak 
possessing the universe would de- 
velop itself. I even called with 
faint cheer to the somebody who had 
come along quietly and taken me in 
tow for a joke. But the Reach 
stretched unbroken ahead of me, 
and there wasn’t a sound but the 
bone the boat carried as she cut 
through the sea. Then my heart 
gave a bound, stopped dead, and in 
a breath’s space began clawing and 
beating its way out of me. We 
were set toward’s Dead Man’s Cove, 
and the boat I sat in was Ned’s— 
and—Powers of Darkness !—what 
was the weight that dragged down 
the stern. 

To get away from it I crept up in- 
to the bow. Faster and faster the 
mad boat swept through the still 
sea. The moonlight fell with a sort 
of clearness over everything, yet I 
could not see to the end of the boat, 
to outline the freight we carried. 1 
beat iy hands against the rail till 
the blood came, but I could not 
wake. I bound in my eyes with 
palms dug hard into the sockets, 
but I could not make myself asleep. 
We swung narrowly between the 
rocks at the entrance to the cove, 
and made straight for the dark pool 
at the end. We stopped. There 
was sound of dragging. A pause. 
The boat lifted at the stern, a muf- 


Don't Have Teeth Extracted 


No matter how much decayed or broken 
down ; if only roots are left they can be 
built up with Crowns, Caps, and Bridge 
work, This new method of inserting 
artificial teeth is safe and reliable, and 
does away with the inconveniences of a 
plate. Any number from one tooth up 
to a full set, can be inserted. Be sure 
and see this work before having teeth ex- 
tracted. We perform all branches of 
Dentistry absolutely without pain, and 
at most reasonable prices. 


CROWN DENTAL COMPANY, 


62 Boyiston ‘St. 
fled cad sprayed my face with 
salt—then blackness settled over 
me, and knowing nothing. 

By and by I was looking up quietly 
into the clear sky, the boat drifting 
idly. Peace and safety brooded 
over everything, the drowsy comfort 
of new waking was on me. _ 1! shook 
myself together, grasped the oars, 
and set out with steady stroke for 
home, glad to work myself warm. 
The sky was dawn-touched as I 
landed, and oh, what a_ scolding 
waited me for falling asleep in a 
boat! But—did I? 

SHERIDAN. 


THE THEATRES. 


es Tangled Turks at the Tre- 
mont is one of the funniest 
light operas that has ever been seen 
in Boston, The music is fair; not 
remarkably original, yet not dreary. 
It would never carry a bad book, 
but Mr. Carroll’s book would carry 
much worse music. Some of the 
situations are not new, but all of 
them are treated in a new way. Mr. 
Carroll has an unusual part, and in 
it he is decidedly fascinating. The 
rest of the company is unusually 
good. Miss Lizzie Macnichol is the 
prima donna—the book, it will be 
perceived, calls for a contralto as 
leading lady. Mr. Aubrey Bon- 
cicault has an excellent Irish part. 
Miss Jeanette St. Henry is the so- 
prano. Mr. Harry Davenport has 
a good comedy part as the grand 
vizier. 


The advent of eight musicians of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
upon the stage at Keith’s theatre is, 
ndeed, an event in the history of 
Vaudeville. Their performance has 
achieved popular success and have 
been re-engaged for next week. 
Moreover next week, the alluring 
Miss Bessie Bonehill, who has been 
the chief variety attraction in New 
York all winter, will appear at 
Keith’s. 

At the Castle Square Vincent 
Wallace’s Maritana, decidedly the 
most pretentious opera yet attempted 
during the present season is to be 
rendered. The cast is as follows, 
Maritana, Miss Eissing; Lazarille, 
Miss Hattie Ladd; Marchioness de 
Montefiori, Miss Ada Sandvy ; Don 
Cesar de Bazan, Mr. Ling; Charles 
II, Mr. Wooley; Don Jose, Wm. 
Wolff. 





VERMONT TABLE D’HOTES. 


A good deal has been written 
about the cheapness of table d’hote 
in the restaurants of Boston, but 
what shall be said of the country 
table d’hote that is told of by a 
Boston business man who recently 
returned from a vacation passed 
among the green hills of Vermont. 

“1 have found the cheapest place 
in which to live in this part of the 
country. It is in Vermont,” he said 
with enthusiastic gestures. “You 
talk about your city table d’hotes. 
They can’tholda candle to those 1’ll 
tell youabout, i wentona fishing trip 
to Lake Champlain and found a 


first class place on one 
Islands—North Hero. 
was $1 a day and the food . 
good as any man need eat. rhe . 
staying there a fortnight and gs: 
8 pounds I went down to re a 
south of Rutland, and at «4 $e: 

hotel in the town I had 4 dine, 
25 cents which led Gen. 
broth, tender roast beef pla. 
vegetables, potato s bam, 

ters, cocoanut pie a os, 
tard. There were o: 
dessert, but think o! 
served in first class 
large portions, all y; 

thing for 25 cents! 
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Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH’S >.<. 


Week of July 15, 
Grand Success of the Popular Con- 
certs Three Times Daily 
by Double Quartette | 
from 


BOStOD SYIMPHOLY Orchest, 
BESSIE BONEHILL 


Vaudeville Star. 


SUPERB SPECIALTY SHOW, 


sith Year Original C: 
M. to 10.% P. M . P; 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 _—_ ot S 
977 Tremont 
Street, r 1 


GREATEST ON RECORD COMIC OPPRA 
SEASON, 


MARIT ANA 


All Seats 5 Oc and 25c. 
Full Houses! Secure Seats in Advance! 
Every Evening at 8. Matir 


A New Opera Every Week 


COME WHERE THE ICED AIR Bl 


TREMONT 


Harry Askin 


THE GORGEOUS COMIC OPERA PRO 
DUCTION 


A Hit. 
A Laugh in 
Every Line. 


Or Two wee Turks. 





Pere 


} INTERNATIONAL _ 
oltre, DICTIONARY 


Snecessor of the 
“~ Unabridged 


A Dictionary of 








ograp: 
Bn ction, Fite. 


Standard of thet 
‘ov't coro 
Sa rem ne 8 . 


Hon. D. J. Brews: 
Justice of the 
Supreme Court, 

T commend it to ab me 


the one great standard sntbotit 

Send for free pamphiet containing t containing specimen page 
©. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publisher® 

, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

‘ ea Do not buy reprints of ancient sitios 
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WZ) DRESS 


HEALTHFUL, ARTISTIC AND FASHIONABLE 


af CONDUCTED BY 7 
“a 


5 


4 PHOENIX OF A DRESS. 


1S told how to make 

| ise waist; this week 
the manner in 

young lady con 

met outing gown 

hand First she 

suit Parts 


t that the skirt 


n the bottom, 
2 half yards 
yuund out how 


vas required to 
ind sailor collar, 
ew sleeves, as it 

She cut 


them well and put 


new 


plain cuff. The coat 
» only six inches be- 
ind ‘put on one of 
th new sailor collars; 
nded the front and 
luck vest She cut 
pieces to jacket 

ind this gave the 

to the back. She 

tly down the front 
iring gore of 

the proper flare 

3 alittle was taken 
ot the front 

to make it bias. 


cord covered with 
bottom, which held 
S titched the front in on 

that when it 


5 i i ¢ 


should 


ld be ripped off and 
hus she had a pretty 
ceable, moreover, for 
As for her hat—she 


es her last year’s sailor, 


1 pattern and altered 

to this year’s style. 

she cut out of white duck one 

ke the pattern, starched it well and 
red it in the crown. With a new 
looked as well as a 

She also covered a 
es with duck and 

well as though a 

done the work. 

ready to go away. 

id not the least sug- 
me-manufacture, for 

been neatly done, 

its fitted like gloves. 

did may be done by 

giris if they be careful enough. 
le-over altered 
is often far 
new dress ill put to 


dress 
taste 





STRIKING COSTUMES. 
Endeavorers have 
much decorated 
tle r | badges, and small 


TY 
il ner 


ers, | imazing, how foreign 
disting da medal or two 
med lhe effect upon 
, a 
1! the more striking 
Luise ial. Weare accus- 
ne si ictures orin reality, 
en SCOats ed wi t 1 at: es 
ed with decorations, 
‘ Set 


en bearing medals 
| strange. 

', the decorations be- 

re than they become 

the gowns of the 
in hue, set off the 

silks, or flashing 


nd mdbor S 


Viten, how: 
Come women + 
men, be ius 
yomen, Spler 
many colored 





>») H. Piltock and W. 
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B. Hilaire Spencer ) 


metals of the bits of insignia. A 
most striking personage was a young 
lady from our ownstate who appeared 
near Park St. Church on Wednesday 
evening in the light. Her 
costume, except her hat, was made 
of summer silk. The pattern of the 
skirt and the 
ground tone of cream color, strewn, 
as it were, with exquisite, fuzzy-stem 
med moss-roses. The wide chifion hat, 





sunset 


sleeves was same; a 


also, was trimmed with sprays of moss 
roses The body of the waist, how 
ever, was plain green, the color of 
the background 
could have served better to display 
the rich 


rose-leaves No 
ribbon of Massachusetts, 
the brown medal of Boston, and a 
magnificent jewel, the monogram 
C. E. in large diamonds. About her 
neck tightly enclosing her high silk 
collar, this enthusiastic 
wore 


Endeavorer 
an open-work collar of thin 
old, clasped in front witha C. and an 
»; the etiect ofthedelicately wrought 
metal against the green silk was very 
striking. 


cy 
Sb 


The belt pin also was of 
initials in 
rhe stately young wearer 


gold bearing the soc iety 
enamel. 
of thisrich costume was the observed 
of all who waited for near the 
Church, 


cars 


The body of this dress fitted close, 


but the prevailng waist among En- 
deavorers is the shirt waist. Shirt 
waists in all colors have been worn, 


and of all materials. Cheviot waists, 
Madras waists, silk 
enthusiastic persons have even worn 
red and white satin with 
the line between the two colors run- 
ing diagonally across the front, but 
this costume cannot be 


waists! Some 


waists, 


deemed in 
good taste, and indeed wearing it is 
said to be discouraged by the officers 
of the Society. 

A pleasanter costume was all of 
brown linen, very coarse, almost as 
coarse as burlap. Shirt waist, skirt, 
belt, shoes, all of brown linen, suede 
gauntlet gloves with straw wristlets, 
and a brown straw hat with a linen 
band made as neat, clean, natty acos- 
tume as you will see in many a day. 
The only vivid bit of color about the 
wearer of these clothes was in a pair 
of very blue eyes and a knot of very 
black hair. She no badge, 
but she was talking witha delegation 
from Ohio. 


wore 


Mr. Abner A. Jackson, who died 
last Monday at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Mr. L. H. Beaver, 
Norwood, was one of the best known 
railroad mefiin New England. He 
was fora number of years general 
superintendent of the New York & 
New England railroad, to which he 
came in 1887, and his connection 
with this road brought him into 
close contact with the operating rail- 
road men of this part of the country, 
by whom he was greatly esteemed. 
Mr. Jackson was born in Rockland, 
Pa., Nov. 7, 1831,and began his rail- 
road career withthe Baltimore & Ohio 
road, afterwards serving with the 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
and other roads: 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 109 and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annea! scales more than 6.000.000 bores. 





THE DELSARTE CORSET. 

We reproduce below the cut illus- 
trating the answer to ‘Mrs. H. D,’ in 
the Question column last week, for 
the reason that by an accident it ap- 
peared upside down at that time. 
Its advantages will be better appre- 
ciated in the right position, as here. 





THE CAPE ANN, 


The Gloucester Steamship Com- 
pany has a fine new steel boat, the 
Cape Ann. She is one of the most 
beautiful crafts in the harbor ; slen- 
der, graceful, delightfully propor- 
tioned; were she less high sided, 


you would take her, with her white 
paint, for a yacht. She is narrow 
and razor-stemmed; evidently she 


was built for a flyer as well as for a 
good sea-boat. She has shortened 
the voyage to Gloucester by more 
than half an hour. Inside she is 
fitted in good taste; neither gaudily 
nor meanly. On deck she is roomy 
and comfortable. 

It is always exhilarating to find 
yourself on a fast boat, but no one 
wanted the voyage to Gloucester 
shortened, It is a mighty pleasant 
little trip— along the north shore, 
rather close to the rocky peninsulas 
of Nahant and Marblehead, prosper- 
with their summer-houses. It 
would be pleasant for excursionists 
if the company could use the extra 
half hour in putting in at Marble- 
head. 

Doubtless the time table has been 
arranged to suit the best advantage 
of the public that regularly travels 
on the Gloucester line, but the ex- 
cursionist is inclined to wonder why 
the last boat leaves Gloucester so 
early. It arrives at Gloucester at 
half-past twelve and starts back at 
two, thus reaching Boston in time 
to return to Cape Ann at 4.30. If 
it could be so arranged that a boat 
should start from Gloucester about 
half-past four, excursionists would 
have time to go over to the point. 
Perhaps a late boat will be put on. 
But as it is, a trip to Gloucester on 
the Cape Ann fills a day about as 
pleasantly as possible—especially as 
the officers, particularly the steward, 
are remarkably courteous and atten- 
tive. 


ous 


It is understood that the subtle 
and brilliant young English writer, 
Robert S. Hichens, author of The 
Green Carnation, has written a 
novel of great originality and dis- 
tinction entitled An Imaginative 
Man. 


It is said concerning Anthony 
Hope that he had occasion, the 
other evening, to take in to dinner 
a lady who knew him only as plain 
Mr. Hawkins. ‘The hostess after- 
ward asked the good lady whether 
she had talked to Mr. Hawkins about 
The Prisoner of Zenda and The God 
in the Car. ‘Certainly not,” was 
the reply; “I don’t think Mr. 
Hawkins the man to be interested 
in that class of book.” 
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Branch Stores, 108 Court Street; and 
1005 Washington Street. 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to theinteresting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

ddress, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
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SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


“ALL ALONG SHORE, 


‘AMONG THE MOUNTAINS,” and 


‘LAKES AND STREAMS 


all profusely illustrated, will be sent postpaid on receipt of ro cents in stamps for each book by the Passenger 


Department 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS TO ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


Parlor or Buffet Cars on Day Trains and Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 214 and 218 Washington St, cor. State St. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


Fitchburg. Railroad 


Peanenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 

6 45 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 

° Troy and Albany. 


9 00 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
° CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 


A.M. Sundays only for Troy | 
9.00 and Albany stopping at all sta- | 


ge 
ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 


11.3 


3 00 p.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with | 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and | 


St. Louis. 


7 00 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars | 


to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, oy rag I AND MONTREAL. 
&. 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 


— ’ Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 
lington. 
ll 00 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 


Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. | 


3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 
7. 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 


Time-Tables — further alormatign on appli- 
cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. a 
July «, 1895. Boston, Mass. 








New York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “‘NEW ENG- 
LAND" and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 
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Of Published Book 


BY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


*The Rosary (edited) 
*Margaret Percival in America 
*Scenes from Christian History 
*Letters on Irish Immigration 
*Kansas and Nebraska 
*Prize Essay on Juvenile Delinquency 
*America 
*Elements of C hristian Doctrine. 
*Ninety Day’s Worth of Europe 
The Man Without a Country 
Boards, 25c., Paper 20 
*The President’s Words 
If, Yes, and Perhaps ; now called The Man Ww ithout a ¢ 
*Puritan Politics in England aid New England 
*Sybaris and other Homes Cloth $1.2 
Che Ingham Papers . ‘ I 
ren Times One is Ten 
Neither Scrip nor Money 
Daily Bread and Other Stories 
Daily Bread 
How to Do It ° 
Ups and Downs 
Christmas Eve and (¢ “‘hristmas Day ; “ 
Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other; with Miss L 
Cloth 


Sermons 


Cloth Ill. $1.50, Cloth Pla 


Cloth 


His Level Best and other Stories 
*Workingmen’s Homes , o 
A Summer Vacation 
In His Name 
Our New Crusade 
*One Hundred Years Ago , . 
Philip Nolan’s Friends he 
G. T. T. or the Wonderful Adventures of a Pullman (¢ 
What Career Cloth 
Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars “e 
*Life in Common and other Sermons 
*The Kingdom of God and other Sermons 
Crusoe in New York 
Stories of the War (edited) 
June to May. Sermons 
Stories of the Sea (edited) 
Stories of Adventure (edited) 00 
A Family Flight through France and Germany; with Miss Susar 
Cloth 2.2 
A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria; with Miss Susan Hal 
Cloth 2.25 
Stories of Discovery (edited) ‘ “ 1.0 
Seven Spanish Cities 34 1.25 
A Family Flight through Spain; with Miss Susan Hale 
Cloth 2.25 
A Family Flight Around Home; with Miss Susan Hale 
The Fortunes of Rachel , ‘ ‘ 1.00 
Christmas in a Palace , ‘ « 1.00 
Christmas in Narragansett ‘ , oe 1.00 
Stories of Invention (edited) . “ 10 
What is the American People? 
Easter (Sermons) Cc loth Gilt .7 5, Cloth Plain .5 
A Family Flight through Mexico; with Miss Susan "Hale Cloth 2.25 
Boys’ Heroes Cloth 1.00 
ore in France; with E. . Hale, Jr. 2 Vols. Cloth, each 3.0 
Life of George W edly ” Studied Anew Cloth 1.75 , 
Lights of Two Centuries (edited) ew 4.40 
Chautauquan History of the United States “ 1.00 
Back to Back ‘ 
The Arabian Nights (edited) 
Mr. Tangier’s Vacation ; 
How They Lived in Hampton ‘ 
My Friend the Boss ; ‘ . 1.00 
Red and White ‘ ° 
Tom Torrey’s Tariff Talks ° ° .50 
Sunday School Stories (edited) 2 Vols. Cloth, each 1.0 
Four and Five Cloth 1.0c 
The Story of C hristopher Columbus e £85 
James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence (edi 
Cloth 1.50 
Colonel Jack (edited) ‘ : “ 75 
The Story of Massachusetts Half Morocco 2.00 Cloth 
Afloat and Ashore 
The New Harry and Lucy Cc lo th 1.25 
Sybil Knox or Home Again . 1.00 
East and West or the New Ohio J “ 1.00 
*Maltese Cross ‘ . ; : 
Every Day Sermons . ‘ : 1.00 
A New England Boy hood ‘é 1.00 
Sermons of the Winter ‘ . ‘ 1.50 
One Good Turn ‘ ° . .30 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
For Fifty Years. Poems 
If Jesus Came to Boston 


Cloth Ill. $1.26; Cloth 
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Orders for the balance will be executed promptly from this off 


STILMAN SMITH & C0. 


3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 








